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Conference Calendar 


FEBRUARY 


21-22-23 West Lafayette, Ind. Purdue Univ. Memorial Union Bldg. 
Purdue University. 7th Annual Industrial Music Workshop. Albert P. 
Stewart, Director of Musical Organizations, Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 


MARCH 

Hollywood, Fla. Hollywood Beach Hotel 

National Association of Manufacturers. Institute on Industrial Relations, 
Sybyl S. Patterson, Associate Director, Ind. Rel. Div., NAM, 2 E. 
48th Street, New York 17. N. Y. 

San Francisco, Calif. Sheraton-Palace 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

New Haven, Conn. Yale University, Strathcona Hall 

Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. G. W. Keeler, Presi- 
dent, CPA, % The American Brass Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 


(Note corrected date for this conference) 


APRIL 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Broadmoor Hotel 
Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. Ninth Annual Conference. 


Warren G. Wheeler, Jr., % South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 

Minneapolis, Minn. University of Minnesota 

University of Minnesota. 15th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. 
Univ. of Minnesota, Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. Industrial Relations 
Center, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Detroit, Mich. Statler Hotel 

American Personnel & Guidance Association Inc. Annual Conference. Ameri- 
can Personnel & Guidance Assn. Inc., 1534 ‘‘O’’ Street, N.W. Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Association. 37th Pacific Coast Manage- 
ment Conference. California Personnel Mgt. Assn. Fifth Floor, Farm 
Credit Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Nashville, Tenn. Hermitage Hotel 

The University of Tennessee. xoth Annual Tennessee Industrial Personnel 
Conference. Mr. Roy F. Center, Jr. Coordinator of Conferences, 101 
Perkins Hall, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Edttor to Keader:- 


IN THE COURSE OF MY ANNUAL CALIFOR- 
n1A Visit last October—I am getting in two 
or three a year nowadays!—I had the 
pleasure of a luncheon visit with Guy Wads- 
worth. Guy, you will remember, is a former 
career personnel man who became president 
of his company. I was discussing with him 
what he considers his main problems and he 
thought perhaps there were two that stand 
above others. One of these is the problem of 
the long range supply of gas, since his is a 
gas distribution company. The other is 
people. 

He commented that he will not tol- 
erate any ‘‘gravel’’ among the executive 
group. By that, he means that relations have 
to be amicable and effective. He has not 
hesitated to make important moves where 
human relations were not good. He believes 
that a substantial experience in personnel is 
ideal training for the top job, provided a 
man has all the other things that it takes. I 
was also interested to hear him say that he 
makes extensive and continuous use of 
consultants in the review of operations. 
They are constantly turning up “‘hardened 
arteries’’ that are the result of people doing 
the same thing year after year, without 
giving thought to its ultimate efficiency. A 
visit with Guy Wadsworth is always 
stimulating. 





A CANADIAN FRIEND Posgs A QuEsTION 
to which I am sure there is no one right 
answer; I replied that I would ask Personnel 
Journal readers for solutions out of their ex- 
perience, and will be happy to pass along 
your answers. The problem concerns em- 
ployees’ outside activities. The specific ques- 
tions: ‘‘What should be the company ruling 
regarding those who take jobs in the eve- 
nings or over weekends for a little extra cash? 
What social and welfare activities should 
occupy our employees’ free time, and to 
what extent? To what extent can an em- 


ployer restrain these activities (both social 
and outside work) without overpassing his 
rights as an employer?’’ What's your 
answer? 





New fringe benefit?—Industrial Relations 
News reports that workers in a petroleum 
refinery in Great Britain are asking for ‘‘lonely 
money to compensate for the fact that, with 
automation, they have too little contact with 
fellow workers! 





Many Exce,tent TEsTs HAVE BEEN 
Createp and published by The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. Recently they sent me 
a revised manual for their Stenographic 
Test, which is administered by means of a 
record. This is a very skillful piece of work; 
it introduces one element of uniformity, the 
lack of which is sometimes troublesome in 
administering shorthand tests—that is the 
voice. 

When shorthand tests are given by dif- 
ferent people with different kinds of voices 
and with varying clarity of enunciation, 
that introduces a variable which the phono- 
graph test eliminates. The recorded test also 
makes it possible to put the applicant in a 
room by herself and allow her to complete 
the entire test without any personal at- 
tention. While this has some advantages, it 
also has some slight disadvantages; one of 
them being that it requires a closed room, 
free from interruption. This is not available 
in all employment offices. Another draw- 
back is that the test requires about 45 
minutes for administration. 

Over a period of many years I worked 
on the problem of testing for skill in short- 
hand and typing, and early in the game 
made a number of fundamental decisions. 
One of these was to separate typing from 
shorthand. My shorthand test then re- 
quired no typing. It was only necessary to 
read back the material. In the typing test, I 
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eliminated spelling and the typing of 
tabular or corrected material, reducing the 
test to the simplicity of directly copying 
typed or printed material. This means that 
in the minimum time—usually less than 
fifteen minutes—you find out the accuracy 
and speed of the typist candidate. Similarly, 
you can tell how fast and accurate the 
shorthand speed is in a matter of about 
fifteen minutes. Each is a separate measure 
and eliminates any confusion as to what you 
are testing for. 

Even more important, I learned many 
years ago that speed in typing depends on 
quickness of perception more than anything 
else. All efforts to prove that “‘finger dexter- 
ity’’ is an element in typing speed have 
failed; no one has ever proven that this is so. 
Arlene Blakemore, who worked under my 
direction for several years on test research, 
conducted a very careful and successful ex- 
periment which proved that there was a 
very high relationship between speed on 
several different number perception tests and 
eventual success in typing. If anyone is 
interested, I shall be glad to furnish a copy 
of her report which appeared as an article in 
Personnel Journal some years ago under the 
title “‘Reducing Typing Costs with Apti- 
tude Tests’’. 

So there are several good ways of test- 
ing stenographic skill, and if you like and 
can use the phonographic method this test 
by the Psychological Corporation will 
prove most satisfactory. 





I Sometimes WonpDER HOw LIKELY it is 
that there will be a considerable increase in 
che unionization of engineers. Industrial 
Relations News, a weekly newsletter pub- 
lished from 230 West 41st Street, New York 
36, discusses a poll which they conducted 
recently on this subject. The survey group 
comprised 630 engineers—more from electri- 
cal engineering than any other group. One 
of the conclusions which they drew from 
the returns was that there is relatively little 
sentiment favorable to unionism. For ex- 


ample, the reply to the question, ‘‘In 
principle, do you believe in unions for 
engineers?’ was emphatic—with 85% an- 
swering ‘No!’’. As we go to press, a report 
has just been received from the National 
Industrial Conference Board on this subject. 
Titled ‘‘Unionization Among American 
Engineers’’, the 72-page report—Number 
155 in the Studies in Personnel Policy series— 
is available to Board members and as- 
sociates. 





The President had ordered P/] subscriptions 
for a sizable number of his key men. Some months 
later the Assistant to the President-Personnel 
wrote: ‘‘Those in attendance at the con- 
ference expressed their unanimous opinion that 
various articles in the Personnel Journal were 
most helpful and beneficial in stimulating think- 
ing... Some of the write-ups caused them to 
think about angles that they had not previously 
considered.”’ 





Ewan CLAGUE, THE DISTINGUISHED 
CoMMISSIONER OF Lasor Statistics, recently 
gave some interesting predictions to: the 
members of the personnel conference at Palm 
Springs, California—sponsored by the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association of 
Los Angeles. He predicted that industry was 
going to be forced eventually to change its 
somewhat inflexible policy of retiring 
workers at age 65. The reason will be a 
shortage of competent workers in the ideal 
ages of 25-40 years. The impact he said will 
be felt in the early 1960's. This, he says, will 
be caused by the low birth rate in the depres- 
sion years of the early 1930's. During the 
1940's, the birth rate was exceptionally 
high. This means that in a few years there 
will be an excess of young, untrained work- 
ers, an ample supply of older ones, but a 
shortage in the best working years of 25-45 
years of age. He thinks that this will 
compel industry to retrain and re-adjust 
older workers and, at the same time, 
develop new programs for rapid training of 
the newcomers. 
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THERE ARE SIGNS THAT THE TAB FOR 
Benerits gained by labor in the settlement 
of the steel strike is now being passed on to 
the public, with more to come. I am be- 
ginning to wonder whether corporations 
and unions have a public responsibility 
beyond the amicable settlement of their own 
private affairs. Their ability to pass along 
to the public the cost of their private dis- 
putes would seem to take the matter out of 
that narrow area of personal differences. It 
begins to look as though we may be in for 
another period of unbalanced inflation— 
with those who draw fixed incomes again in 
danger of being ground to powder between 
the millstones of higher union wages and 
higher industrial costs. 





Wuen I Strartep my Pgrsonnei Ca- 
REER, the phrase ‘‘fringe benefits’’ had not 
been invented. A very few ‘‘socialistic’’ 
companies had insurance, pension or profit 
sharing plans. In recent years, generally 


under the impulse of government legislation 
and union activity, there has been a steady 


development of ‘“‘fringe benefits’. As a 
practical matter, these really are not 
““fringe’’ benefits at all. Most of them are 
absolute necessities. Generally speaking, 
they serve to protect the worker from the 
hazards of life which are pretty much be- 
yond his control. Specifically, they prevent 
loss of income through unemployment, 
sickness, disability and death. It is true that 
many special and fancy programs have been 
invented; but for the most part they are 
programs which cover the common hazards 
of life. 

Unless you have figured the cost of 
these benefits, you may be surprised at the 
size to which they have grown. One of the 
most valuable analyses of fringe benefit 
costs is that which has been made a number 
of times by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. In 1955 they issued a 
40-page report which showed that the wage 
bill of $210 billion was accompanied by 
fringe benefit costs of $36 billion or an addi- 


tional 17%. This is contrasted with 3% in 
1929. The report shows the figures by indus- 
try, with financial institutions leading the 
list with 35.5% of the wage bill being spent 
for fringe benefits in addition to the wage 
bill itself. This valuable survey may be 
obtained from the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington for $1 per copy. 





Tue ““BuLietin”’ or THE New York 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION is 
not only easy to read and pleasant to handle, 
but it is very well edited. It is unpretentious, 
being only 16 pages, 514 by 814 inches. It is 
designed for quick and easy reading—but 
definitely to be read. An article by Robert D. 
Borgeson in the November issue took my 
eye—' ‘Organizational Picketing: A Chance 
for Effective Action.’’ This is a careful 
review of the lawless situation which 
frequently arises when so-called organiza- 
tional picketing is resorted to although the 
union doesn't represent the majority of the 
employees of the firm being picketed—and 
sometimes none at all. 

Recently a trial examiner for NLRB 
ruled that a union may keep on picketing 
for bargaining rights, even when a majority 
of the employees have already voted they 
don’t want the union to represent them, by 
a 28 to 1 vote. This is ‘‘mad dog”’ iiberalism. 
No group of citizens has rights to the exclu- 
sion of the rest of the population. In a case 
of this kind, it would seem elementary 
common sense to rule such picketing a com- 
mon nuisance; or even a cause for action for 
damages, and as an impairment to the well- 
being and peace of mind of the employees. 
Unions are entitled to exercise their normal 
rights the same as anyone else, but it is hard 
to see how they are entitled to special 
privileges of this kind which damage the 
interests of others. 


Wad May 





Personnel Man in Key Spot 
So Long as “People Make Profits’ 


By McCoy C. Campse.y 
Second Vice President—Personnel 


The First National Bank of Atlanta 


and an unnamed Director of Industrial Relations 


— personnel director is in a rather 
unique position, especially when the 
company has an unorganized labor force. 
Through careful recruitment, logical and 
wise placement, and effective training of 
properly qualified personnel, he can make a 
major contribution to the company profits 
by holding down the personnel costs while 
at the same time obtaining maximum ef- 
ficiency in job performance. 

In most organizations the personnel 
cost is the highest of the expense items. It is 
a duty of the personnel director to see that 
such expenses are not made carelessly and 
needlessly. It is important, then, that 
personnel people keep in mind at all times 
the integral part which they play in tipping 
the scales in favor of profit or loss. It is 
equally essential that management realize 
and recognize the key role played by this 
function. 

Since the personnel function, at first 
glance, appears to be anything but an in- 
come-yielding function, there may be at 
times a tendency on the part of unthinking 
people to play down the importance of the 
department. But people make the profits by 
the manner in which they do their job. 
Without the right people performing the 
right jobs to the best of their abilities, 
profits are certain to be reduced. Since 
people, their placement and their training 
are responsibilities of the personnel func- 
tion, it would appear that the function does 
play an important role in determination of a 
company’s profits or losses. All of manage- 





This article pretty well sums up the 
thought of previous writers in the 
series: that the size of the personnel job 
depends primarily on the size of the 
man, and secondarily on top manage- 
ment's attitude. The attitude, of course, 
may be molded or greatly influenced 
by the truly ‘‘big’’ man. Mr. Campbell 
emphasizes the profit importance of 
having the right person, well trained, 
in the right job. This is the fourth in a 
series of informal statements from 


leaders in our field. 





ment and the personnel director should be 
kept constantly aware of this role. 

If this is true, management must accept 
the personnel director as a key member of 
its team. Such acceptance, however, must 
be deserved. It should not be based on a 
pedestrian performance of those routine 
clerical duties related to personnel. Rather, 
the personnel director should take a clear- 
thinking, active part in the overall progres- 
sive planning of the institution insofar as 
his area of activity is concerned. 

The personnel director also has a 
responsibility to the employees. Since the 
‘“*health’’ of management and of employees 
is so strongly linked together, it is obvious 
that this should be true. Business is, in 
truth, a team project. The ‘‘togetherness”’ 
of the team is essential to any accomplish- 
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ment. The personnel director stands some- 
what as the cement that can hold the two 
parts of the team together. And both parts 
of the team are vital organs. 

It is, then, a dual—and yet, a single— 
responsibility that the personnel director 
must realize and shoulder willingly and 
effectively: to management, to employees, 
to the whole. 

—McCoy C. Campseiy 


PERSONNEL NOT A WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


The director of industrial relations for 
a large Ohio company, who modestly as- 
serts that he is not an expert, sends the 
following comments ‘‘for what they may be 
worth,”’ requesting that his name be with- 
held. 

You ask whether personnel directors 
have the status they deserve in the mana- 
gerial line-up. My answer is ‘‘yes.’’ But this 
is true of every executive, whether he be an 
industrial relations director or line operat- 
ing manager. He is accorded the status he 
deserves by reason of his ability to contrib- 
ute constructively to the progress of the 
business. If his contribution is small, his 
status is low. If his contribution is great, 
his judgment is treated with respect. 

It seems to me that the status accorded 
a personnel director is due in part to his own 
stature, ability, dynamic qualities, and 
intellectual capacity, and, in part, to the 
emphasis placed on the industrial relations 
function by the chief executive officer. I 
really do not know which comes first, but I 
presume that the reason a personnel director 
in one company achieves a higher status 
than one in another is due to the personal 
qualifications of the individual. If he is a 
dynamic, forceful, sensible, able fellow, and 
understands his place in the organizational 
hierarchy, then he will be respected and his 
status ranked high. Status must be earned. 

In any organizational structure where 
the line and staff arrangement is employed, 
there are bound to be some conflicts. His- 
torically, the personne! function has been 


an advisory or staff function. The line 
management is responsible for carrying out 
industrial relations policy. This authority 
cannot be given to both line and staff. 
Hence, the staff officer should not cry for 
more “‘authority’’ but rather adjust him- 
self to making himself useful through the 
‘authority of ideas.” 

I believe the personnel director can 
contribute to the profitability of his 
company by recommending only the adop- 
tion of those policies that are sound in fact. 
He should be just as cost-conscious as a line 
officer and advocate the adoption of benefit 
plans that his company can reasonably 
afford over a long period. 

I certainly do not look upon my own 
position as that of an advocate for employee 
welfare. I do not operate a welfare depart- 
ment. Mine is a management function and I 
am charged with the responsibility of 
advising the management on the best 
course of action to pursue with respect to 
industrial relations policy that will be 
reasonable and fair to employees, within 
the financial ability of the company where 
costs are concerned, and in keeping with 
economic and human progress in our 
country. 

One other point—while I have given a 
pretty wide latitude to members of my 
staff to carry out some of the functions that 
are a responsibility of my office, I still find 
that I become enmeshed in day-to-day 
administration while I should be devoting 
more time to long-range planning. 

This matter of long-range planning in 
industrial relations becomes quite complex 
because of the pressures brought to bear 
through collective bargaining, especially 
industry-wide bargaining. Ofttimes, you 
find that your best plans for future adoption 
are knocked into a cocked hat because the 
industry in which you are engaged sets a 
““pattern’’ and you find yourself under 
strong pressures to ‘‘follow the pattern.”’ 
Nevertheless, a personnel director should 
give more thought to forward planning. 





How West Point Develops Leaders 


a often say to me that West Point 
graduates should have no trouble find- 
ing a job in civilian enterprise because of 
their training. From my experience, it’s not 
true. Specialization in management is still 
the rule. 

The idea of management as a profession 
seems not to have gained a strong position 
in industry, the source of scientific manage- 
ment, despite its growing acceptance in 
other activities. Not that industry does not 
recognize the need for good managers. On 
the contrary, the lack of sufficient super- 
visory personnel is generally recognized as 
one of the most critical problems in industry 
today. 

The service academies of the United 
States are the only universities, to my 
knowledge, which specialize in training 
men for positions of management. They 
teach leadership in the armed forces, which 
is management in the civilian sense, and 
they develop leaders. 

I graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1949. After gradua- 
tion, I attended service and branch schools 
for a year before my first duty with troops. 
In four years, I moved through various 
positions to an assignment as an armored 
reconnaissance company commander in 
charge of five officers, one hundred and 
sixty-five enlisted men, and approximately 
six million dollars worth of vehicles and 
equipment. It was a stimulating experience. 

The service academies have long sub- 
scribed to the premise that good leaders can 
be molded through training. The missions 
of the U. S. Military Academy are: ‘‘(1), 
To instill discipline and a high sense of 


By Patrick KIMBALL 
Production Engineer 
Aluminum Company of America 
Edgewater, New Jersey 





President Eisenhower when Chief of 
Staff brought about what the author 
calls ‘‘the greatest change in philosophy 
at the military academy since its in- 
ception in 1802.’ This is a first-hand 
account of the thinking behind that 
change, telling how cadets learn leader- 
ship by practicing it, how desirable 
traits are cultivated, how a sense of duty 
is inculcated. The personal story may 
suggest good ideas for developing com- 
pany leaders. 





honor; (2), To develop the powers of 
analysis so that the mind may reason to a 
logical conclusion; (3), To instruct and 
train the corps of cadets so that each grad- 
uate shall have the qualities and attributes 
essential to his progressive and continued 
development throughout a lifetime career 
as an Officer in the regular army.”’ 

My purpose in writing this article is to 
describe briefly the ways in which West 
Point develops leaders. As the characteris- 
tics of leadership are as yet unmeasurable by 
scientific methods, I can only relate my own 
experiences and hope that they will prove of 
some value in the examination of the prob- 
lem of civilian management training. 

It has been said that an army officer 
spends half of his time learning and the 
other half teaching. That is accurate in that 
the productive work of an army when not in 
combat is continuous training for combat. 
The officer must learn tactics, logistics, and 
strategy and teach them to his officers and 
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men in the classroom and} the field. 
Throughout his entire career, he periodi- 
cally returns to service school for advanced 
education in military science. 


Lzapers Must Be TEACHERS 


Considering that all officers are obliged 
to teach, the U. S. Military Academy 
adopted instructor training as a part of its 
English program. Emphasis is placed on 
communication of the subject to the captive 
listener, to achieve a defined objective. As 
most instruction in the army is on practical 
matters, demonstration and application are 
the most important phases of instructor 
training. The instructor must impart skills 
to a degree that the soldier will respond 
instinctively and correctly in extreme stress, 
from clearing a jammed machine gun to 
adjusting artillery fire. 

Perhaps the most significant lesson in 
leadership concerns the art of communica- 
tion. The cadet learns how to get through 
to people of varying intelligence and educa- 
tion, talking neither down to them nor over 
their heads. Closely allied to clear instruc- 
tion is the ability to give clear and concise 
orders. Ambiguity cost Burnside the Battle 
of Fredericksburg and thousands of lives. 
His colleague, Sedgwick, said that he kept 
a dunce on his own staff to read every order 
the general wrote so there would be no 
danger of misinterpretation by the division 
commanders. 

Military history is, of course, a major 
study at West Point, but its position in the 
curriculum may be surprising unless you 
realize that it is considered an engineering 
subject. The science half of the course is a 
solid civil engineering course, aptly called 
““bridges’’ by the cadets. Every graduate 
from U.S.M.A. receives a degree of bachelor 
of science in military engineering. West 
Point was the first engineering school in the 
U. S. and until the Mexican War it grad- 
uated officers for the Corps of Engineers 
only. 


LeapersHip Makes Capratns GREAT 


The academic board, which is com- 
posed entirely of academy graduates, has 
never been able to bring itself to the point of 
abandoning the engineering tradition. But 
the number of subjects of a liberal arts 
nature has increased through the years at 
the expense of engineering. 

Future change is evident, for part of the 
course in military history which I received 
consisted of lectures on the lives of the 
great captains. It is becoming apparent that 
great captains were great leaders first. They 
were not necessarily great men, some were 
not even what we would call good men, but 
they succeeded in obtaining superhuman 
effort from their followers by inspired lead- 
ership. 

The study of military history at U.S. 
M.A. provides a knowledge of the develop- 
ment of arms and armies which a regular 
army officer should have. But far more 
important, it interests cadets in what makes 
great leaders. The latter contribution to 
their education assumes more significance 
after graduation. 


PsycHOLOGY AND LEADERSHIP 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, as chief of 
staff after World War II, directed the super- 
intendent of the U.S. Military Academy to 
include a course in military psychology and 
leadership in the curriculum. He made the 
point that our army in wartime consists of 
civilians who volunteer or are drafted to 
defend the country. The type of leadership 
required to motivate the members of such 
an army differs considerably from the com- 
mand of small regular forces in peacetime. 
He stated that he believed that the prin- 
ciples of leadership which were developed 
through experience in the war should 
properly be a subject of formal study by 
prospective regular officers. Further, a 
knowledge of human behavior would be 
invaluable to them in learning how to 
apply techniques of good leadership. 
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My class was the second to study 
military psychology and leadership at West 
Point. Even now, seven years later, I find it 
difficult to evaluate what I learned from it. 
My impression at the time was that what- 
ever message the instructors were trying to 
put over, didn’t come through to us. In 
retrospect, I suppose some of the failure 
was due to inexperience of the department. 
And after three years of academy disci- 
pline, I doubt that we, the students, were 
properly conditioned for learning a type of 
leadership somewhat contrary to that we 
had experienced. 

Despite the deficiencies of the course, 
it was a good beginning. It represented the 
greatest change in philosophy at the mili- 
tary academy since its inception in 1802. 
While I was still at the academy, leadership 
instruction by the department was included 
in summer field training to introduce cadets 
to the subject at an earlier stage than we 
received it. The M.P. and L. department 
also began to supervise the application of 
their teachings by cadets in leadership posi- 
tions. 


Eacu Capet acts As LEADER 


The United States Corps of Cadets is a 
separate military organization in the U. S. 
Army, consisting entirely of the brigade of 
twenty-four cadet companies at West Point. 
Cadet officers actually administrate the 
organization in accordance with army regu- 
lations. The purpose of having cadet officers 
is, of course, to give upper classmen as much 
experience as possible in leadership. Though 
permanent officers are appointed each year, 
positions are rotated among the first class to 
give each cadet an opportunity to act as a 
leader. 

Leadership by cadet officers requires 
the exercise of tact and persuasion, because 
members of the same class consider them- 
selves as equals. An appointment as cadet 
officer means nothing socially, in the class- 
room, or anywhere else outside the barracks 
and parade ground. After graduation, they 


are all equal on the bottom rung of the pro- 
motion ladder. 

New cadets arrive at West Point around 
the first of July each year and thereupon 
double-time through intensive army basic 
training until the beginning of the academic 
year in September. Administration and 
instruction of new cadets are performed 
solely by members of the first class. The 
experience which the _leader-instructors 
receive is considered more important than 
the skills learned by the new cadets. Other 
members of the first class assist in instruc- 
tion of third classmen in advanced military 
training. A few are sent to army camps to 
act as company officers in basic training 
companies. The positions of first classmen 
in summer field training provide the first 
intensive test of their capabilities as leaders. 


LEARN TO MAKE Quick DEcIsIONs 


During the winter, each class receives 
instruction in tactics, advancing in com- 
plexity each year. After a few lectures on 
fundamentals, the situation method of ap- 
plication is used wherein actual combat 
situations are described with the aid of 
charts, sand tables, and models. Cadets are 
then called upon to make decisions as the 
combat leader as the action progresses. Be- 
sides its merit as a good instruction tech- 
nique, the situation method gets cadets used 
to analyzing combat problems and making 
decisions rapidly. 

The honor system at West Point has as 
its keystone one fundamental concept, that 
the word of a cadet is never questioned. The 
code can be stated simply: A cadet does not 
lie, does not cheat, does not steal. A cadet 
does not quibble, that is, present the impres- 
sion of telling the truth when he is actually 
concealing or coloring the facts. It is not an 
easy code to live by. It is not just a feature 
of the disciplinary system at the military 
academy. It is a personal ethic which the 
graduate is expected to apply to his conduct 
throughout his lifetime, in all his actions. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF REsPONSIBILITY 


West Point is often criticized for turn- 
ing out its products from the same mold. It 
would be absurd to say that men like Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, and Ridgeway are 
similar yet there is something all share, a 
quality which is the first word of the motto 
of the military academy. It is, simply, 
““duty.’’ There is a lot of meaning in that 
word. It means much more than obedience 
to orders. It means recognizing the right in 
any situation and having the courage to 
follow the right, no matter what the con- 
sequences appear to be. Above all, it means 
the acceptance of responsibility. A leader is 
responsible for the actions of those whom 
he directs, yet he must be willing to give 
them the freedom they need to accomplish 
his orders. It is the most difficult kind of 
responsibility. 

Discipline is the core of a sense of duty. 
Discipline means the acceptance of direction 
in order to accomplish an objective in co- 
operation with others. A leader must first 
accept discipline in order to establish it 
among his subordinates. And a leader must 
be able to control himself. The disciplinary 
system at West Point is designed to teach 
self control. It is not actually harsh. It be- 
comes progressively easier through a cadet’s 
four years at the academy. Some time after 
graduation one begins to realize that the 
ramrod bolted on to the spine during plebe 
year was supposed to do more than correct 
posture. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TEAMWORK 


A leader is always sandwiched between 
levels of activity. He must be loyal to those 
he leads as well as to those he follows. His 
Own success comes strictly from the degree 
of cooperation he secures from the other 
human beings with whom he deals, above 
and below. He must establish discipline in 
his own organization to provide a routine 
and prescribe proper work habits. But to 
obtain maximum success, he must inspire 


his people to contribute their individual 
maximum capabilities to the work of the 
group. No better way has been devised, to 
my knowledge, than making each individ- 
ual proud of his contribution and proud of 
the achievments of the group. 


LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY 


No one criticizes the necessity for 
strong leadership in the armed forces. When 
you are told to risk your life, you want to 
have confidence that the man who tells you 
to do so knows what he is doing. But why 
does there seem to be a reluctance to admit 
the need for strong leaders in civilian enter- 
prise? Is it because forceful leadership sounds 
somewhat undemocratic? 

One feature of the development of 
leaders at West Point I have not discussed 
because it so obvious. Most of its graduates 
turn out well because most of them were 
good men to start with. West Point molds 
good leaders; it does not manufacture them. 
To be a leader in civilian industry, a man 
must want to be a leader before training of 
any sort will do him any good. The position 
of management at all levels in industry must 
be dignified so that becoming a manager 
will be the ambition of the best entrants in 
the industrial world. In my opinion, estab- 
lishment of management as a distinct pro- 
fession must be accomplished before any 
thought can be given to the training of 
management personnel. 

Men seem to be reluctant to admit a 
desire to be leaders. They will speak of suc- 
cess, prestige, higher pay, but they do not 
talk much of the honor or satisfaction 
which can result from the success of other 
people in their charge. Being a leader is a 
lonely business, at times. You can never 
quite reach out in full comradeship with 
those who take orders from you, and con- 
tact with those on an equal level is infre- 
quent. 

By far the most difficult part of leader- 
ship is the willingness to accept responsi- 
bility for the actions of others. A leader's 
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control of a given situation melts away as 
soon as he directs action. He functions 
directly at the planning state, in review, 
and in emergencies. In routine performance, 
only his policies and his influence guide 
action. 

In describing the ways in which West 
Point develops leaders, I am not suggesting 


that its methods are in any way directly 
transferable to the training of civilian man- 
agers. The military academy trains mana- 
gers for a specialized field. Some of the 
results which it achieves, however, are the 
same characteristics which mark an effective 
leader in any activity. A leader must know 
his job, know his men, and know himself. 
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Employee Opinion Surveys: 
Making and Using Them 


MPLOYEE Opinion surveys are excellent 

tools for determining training needs. 
But their results are often used in a nega- 
tive rather than a positive way. 

They are excellent tools for determin- 
ing training needs because the results can 
clearly point out how good each super- 
visor is as a leader. Furthermore, they can 
show where each supervisor is doing a 
good job and where his performance can be 
improved. For example, if a majority of em- 
ployees in a department think that some 
employees do not do their share of the work 
—the supervisor apparently is not running 
a ‘tight ship’’. If a majority of the employ- 
ees say their boss is not a good listener— 
the supervisor is not getting the informa- 
tion and suggestions he should be acquiring 
from his people. If too many employees feel 
that their boss does not give clear instruc- 
tions or explanations—that might account 
for a high number of mistakes in that de- 
partment. 

Many examples could be given. The 
front of a typical employee opinion survey 
questionnaire is shown on the next page. 
As you note, this is not primarily a morale 
survey; but rather, from the opinions of his 
workers, a determination of how well a 
supervisor is doing his job. This is impor- 
tant because there is a proven relationship 
between productivity and the way a super- 
visor leads his people, while there has been 
no proof that there is a correlation between 
high morale and productivity. See the re- 
ports of the University of Michigan's In- 
stitute for Social Research, or the findings 
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An employee opinion survey is good only 
to the extent to which you can put your 
findings to constructive use. One such 
use 15 in training supervisors in those 
Specific directions in which the survey 
shows they need help. The author de- 
scribes his method of having each super- 
visor tell the others how he scored above 
average in a certain respect. Discussion 
and role playing help change attitudes 
and behavior. 





of Professors Brayfield and Crochett of 
Kansas State College in Personnel, January, 
1956. 

If the aim of training is to improve per- 
formance, production, quality or effective- 
ness, we must try to fill that need and not 
permit our ethereal meanderings to detour 
us. Too much supervisory training has been 
based upon theoretical dreams or the views 
of training men who have had no opportu- 
nity to learn the real needs. This is bad 
enough, but most of these programs have 
not changed the behavior of supervisors as 
proven by “‘before and after’’ opinion sur- 
veys. Such ineffectual programs have been 
a tragic waste of time and money when 
carried on year after year without any evi- 
dence that they were changing supervisory 
behavior and in turn increasing output per- 
man-hour or quality of product. 

Some companies have used employee 
opinion surveys to determine whether their 
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EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please check the ) Production 9. Do the employees in your ( ) No 
department you department follow safe 

enter tae ) Technical Dep't. practices while working? ( ) Yes 


) Most of them 





) Engineering . Do you like to work 
with the people in 


) Industrial Relations your department? ) All of them 


) Accounting ) Some of them 





) Services . How do you get most 
of your information 
) Research about what is going 


) By the grape- 
vine 
) Publications 





h ? 
How long have ) Less than | year ae 


you worked for 
this Company? )1-2 years . Is your immediate super- ( ) Yes 
visor a good listener? 

) 2 -3 years ( ) No 


) Over 3 years . Who gets the ( ) The best qualified 
promotions 
. Compared to other ( ) Better in this Com- ( ) One with most service 
c nies, what d pany? 
wae oniake ae aie ( ) About the same ( ) The best politician 


Cc any as a plac 
pepe so pi Is A “ ( ) Not as good ( ) The boss' friend 


( 
( 
( 
) Purchasing ( ) None of them 
( 
( 
( 


) Supervisor 














. Do you think Management keeps ( ) Yes|14. Does your immediate supervisor ( ) No 
employees in mind when making make clear what he wants done 
decisions that will affect them? { ) No and how he wants it done? ( ) Yes 





. Do you get information ( ) Always . Does your boss correct you: 
promptly which helps : 
you do your job? ( ) Usually a. in a friendly way? ) Yes 

) No 


) No 


( ) At times 





( ) Never b. in a helpful way? 





. At the time changes are made ( ) No 
in your work, are you told why? 


) Yes 





( ) Yes|16. When you talk to your immediate 
supervisor, do you feel free to 
) Yes say what is on your mind? 


) Yes 
) No 
) No 





. If you proposed an improvement, 
would your immediate super- 
visor give you credit for it? 





) No . Do you know how you stand with 
your immediate supervisor? 





) Yes 
) Yes 





show too much favoritism in 
dealing with employees? 


) Yes|18. Do you think your immediate 
supervisor welcomes your 
) Yes ideas and suggestions? 





. Do all the people in your group 


) No 
do their share of the work? 


) No 
) Yes 
) Yes 





( 
( 
. Does your immediate supervisor ( }) No 
( 
( 
( 


) No . Do you feel that the’ pay for 
your job is fair compared with 
. When you ask your ( ) Get you an answer other jobs in the Company? 
immediate super- promptly 
visor a question, ( ) Pass the buck . Are new employees properly 
does he -- trained on their jobs? 
( ) Forget it ( ) No 





i 





- 








Please complete other side of questionnaire 


training programs have changed behavior. that direction. Tests, such as ‘‘How Super- 
Most of these firms have been shocked to vise’, have shown that the supervisors 
learn how little they have accomplished in knew more after the training, but the sur- 
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veys showed their behavior was still much 
the same as it was before. 

Some of the companies who used sur- 
veys to point out training needs were 
equally unhappy. A study of this led us to 
the conclusion that the results were being 
used in a negative way. For example, in 
one company the supervisors who were 
weak in handling grievances promptly were 
called into meetings where they were told 
how to improve. In another company each 
supervisor was counselled regarding the 
opinions of his employees and told how he 
could improve on each item wherein he was 
seemingly low. Later surveys showed that 
little or no improvement took place when 
supervisors were merely told how to im- 
prove. 


Mernop Accents Supervisors’ STRENGTH 


Briefly, the type of self-development I 
recommend is brought about by using the 
brains and experience of those in each group 
to help the others to improve. It is based 
upon the following facts: (1) Almost 
every supervisor has strong as well as weak 
points. Some of the older supervisors, for 
instance, may not be as good in communica- 
tions as some of the younger supervisors; 
but they do run a “‘tighter ship’’ than some 
of the younger men. (2) Any of us become 
interested when we can talk about those 
things we do well. 

The results of your survey should be 
broken down for each supervisor, showing 
what percentage of his employees answered 
each question favorably. For graphic presen- 
tation these results can be charted to show 
how far a supervisor is above or below the 
company-wide average on each question, as 
illustrated in the second figure. Then have 
top management review the overall results 
and agree on a program of action. The next 
step is to hold a meeting of all supervisory- 
management personnel to give them the 
overall results of the survey. Each super- 
visor is then shown his chart by his boss. 
They discuss it and what will be gained 


from the later self-development meetings. 

Now the real work is ready to begin. 
The supervisors are assigned to groups of 
fifteen. A competent and experienced leader 
is selected to work with each group. 
In a small company the same man can lead 
all the groups. 


Eacu Spgaxs oN His Stronc Points 


Before the group meetings the leader 
studies the charts for the men in his group. 
For each question or group of questions re- 
lating to a common subject, the leader 
picks out those supervisors in the group 
whose employees indicated they did well 
in that area. As an example, for the question 
“Does your boss correct you (a) in a 
friendly way and (b) in a helpful way’’, he 
would select three or four supervisors from 
the group whose employees gave a high 
positive response to (a). Then he would do 
the same for (b). He would continue until he 


(Continued on page 339) 
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Competing for Today’s Physicists 


By WittiaM G. Torpgy 
Personnel Officer 


Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 


M™= attention has been given to the 
needs of industry and government 
for scientific personnel. Competition for 
such personnel is acute. One personnel offi- 
cer sought to ascertain an aspect of this 
competition by directing a simple letter of 
inquiry about employment from an apparent 
Ph.D. applicant for a physicist position. He 
sent the letter to industrial and government 
laboratories and analyzed the responses. 

The field of physics was chosen because 
it is one of the most critical areas of today's 
scientific shortage. The industrial research 
organizations to be contacted were selected 
from a recent Business Section of the Sunday 
New York Times: each of the fourteen com- 
panies selected has an expanding research 
program and each had run a feature box 
advertisement for research physicists. These 
advertisements were in direct competition 
with the recruitment program of the Naval 
Research Laboratory for research physi- 
cists. 

In addition to the industrial concerns, 
three government laboratories employing 
relatively large numbers of physicists were 
chosen, because of the number of such 
vacancies and the fact that these labora- 
tories are in direct competition for physi- 
cists with the industrial concerns. 

The letters of inquiry were identical in 
content. Briefly, they inquired into the 
opportunities the company or government 
laboratory offered to young Ph.D. physi- 
cists with no professional experience, the 
amount of salary, whether the company 
paid moving expenses for families, and 
whether there were other fringe benefits. An 
application form was requested. 

At the end of a thirty-day period, ten 





One of the greatest wastes in advertising 
for help is failure to follow up inquiries 
quickly and adequately. In this in- 
stance, 14 companies advertised for 
research physicists. A purported Ph.D. 
wrote them and three government offices. 
It took an average of twelve days for 
these people who were definitely ‘in the 
market’ to reply: one office required 
sixty days. The author draws conclu- 
sions which may lead you to check your 
own procedure. 





replies had been received from the fourteen 
industrial concerns which were written. 
During the same period, the three govern- 
ment research laboratories also replied. Of 
the thirteen replies received during the first 
thirty days, the earliest was sent six days 
after the inquiry was mailed, and the last 
reply was dated twenty-six days after the 
inquiry date. The average was twelve days 
before the research organization replied to 
the inquiry. Two months after the sending 
of the original letters, one additional reply 
was received: three companies have not yet 
replied. 

The data given in the replies varied 
considerably. In ten instances a personal 
reply was sent by the research unit; in three 
cases a mimeographed reply was used; in one 
case no cover letter accompanied an appli- 
cation form. Three replies did not answer 
all of the points raised in the inquiry. In 
nine cases, brightly colored pamphlets and 
attractive brochures were also forwarded, 
either in the same envelope with the reply 
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or separately. In every instance an applica- 
tion form was included. 


Letter CoNnTENT ANALYZED 


The content of the replies differed 
widely but the letters were, for the most 
part, polite in tone and encouraging to the 
applicant. Typical introductory comments 
were: (1) ‘Let me assure you first that we 
are interested and feel we have excellent 
employment opportunities for young men 
with your training’; (2) ‘Your qualifica- 
tions are quite similar to those required by 
certain vacancies in our organization at the 
present time’’; (3) ““We are considering 
persons with your background for employ- 
ment’’; and (4) ‘‘We have reviewed your 
letter with our interested supervisors and 
they have suggested you complete the 
enclosed application form’’. 

The complimentary closing was usually 
tactful and courteous. Illustrative are such 
statements as: (1) ‘“‘We will contact you 
again if it is determined that an interview 
would be to our mutual advantage’’; (2) 
‘““We would like very much to give you 
consideration and would appreciate your 
completing and returning the enclosed 
application form’’; (3) ‘“We shall advise 
you of our interest as soon as your applica- 
tion has been processed"’; (4) ““You may be 
sure that your application will receive our 
very careful consideration’’; and (5) ‘“We 
look forward to hearing from you in the 
near future’’. The graciousness of these re- 
marks is pointed up by the fact that neither 
an application nor a resume of experience 
accompanied the letter of inquiry. 

A salary figure or range was quoted in 
the majority of the replies. In industrial 
organizations the base pay varied from 
$500 to $750 per month. In some instances 
the reply stated that the salary would be 
determined after interview and further 
study of qualifications. Each government 
laboratory replied with the identical annual 
salary: an applicant for federal employment 
with a Ph.D. degree in the physical sciences 


but with no professional experience is 
eligible for grade GS-11, for which the base 
is $6390 or $532.50 per month. 

Each reply referred briefly to fringe 
benefits. In ome case, the reply was espe- 
cially vague, stating only that ‘‘our physi- 
cists are regular (name of company) em- 
ployees and therefore benefit by all fringe 
benefits offered to any other (name of 
company) employee’’. A closer examination 
of the literature received in nine cases re- 
vealed greater detail with respect to fringe 
benefits. Usual benefits included paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, employee services, 
suggestion systems, recreation programs, 
education programs, patent policies, insur- 
ance benefits and retirement plans. 


GOVERNMENT Orrices HANDICAPPED 


Most industrial replies explained that 
the company pays all or, in a few cases, 
helps to pay, moving expenses incident to 
relocation as a new employee with the com- 
pany. The specific expenses allowed range 
from to¢ per mile for the first thousand 
miles, to payment of all moving expenses 
by the company. In a few cases willingness 
was expressed to pay, additionally, the 
the transportation expenses of the new 
employee, his wife and dependents: this 
additional bounty was particularly pro- 
nounced with respect to West Coast com- 
panies. The government laboratories speci- 
fied they are prohibited from paying moving 
expenses for the new appointee. 

I realize that the seventeen letters of 
inquiry do not constitute a representative 
sampling of employers seeking physicist 
applicants. However, the organizations 
are doing important research work and need 
physicists. After a careful review of their 
letters and enclosures, certain observations 
may be made. 

In the first place, in spite of the critical 
shortage of physicists, most of the letters 
seemed to have been prepared in accordance 
with routine in an ordinary labor market. 
The time elapsing before the applicant re- 
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ceived any answer to simple employment 
questions appears to have been excessive. 
Certain specific questions were either un- 
answered or incompletely answered. The 
laboratories in most cases failed to give a 
clear view of major employment opportu- 
nities which they afford a young Ph.D. 
physicist. 


Companigs Coutp Seti Harper 


Another observation is that industrial 
organizations have valuable fringe benefits 
to offer, in addition to relatively higher 
salaries than the government for compa- 
rable positions. Several new fringe benefits 
have been created and developed during the 
past few years for professional personnel. To 
many personnel officers, it seemed in the 
past that government had the lead over 
industry in providing fringe benefits for 
career professional employees. However, in 
view of the apparently slower pace govern- 
ment has made with respect to benefits for 
professional personnel during the last 
decade, coupled with a few retrogressions 
such as a reduction in the amount of annual 
leave allowed, government fringe benefits 
now appear to be equalled, or in a few cases 
surpassed, by competing industrial con- 
cerns. 

It also seems to me that solid advan- 
tages of government employment are omit- 
ted from the correspondence or greatly 
undersold. Such things as freedom for 
research, variety of research, opportunity to 
work with outstanding scientists, ability 
to attend professional meetings, encourage- 
ment for publication of research findings, 
and other similar values, were neglected in 
all government laboratory letters of reply. 

Assuming that government will never 
set the salary pace for professional person- 
nel, government must nevertheless increase 
the number and extent of fringe benefits if 
its laboratories are to compete successfully 
for scarce scientific talent. Greater attention 
must be focused upon the interpretation of 
employment opportunities in government 


and industrial research organizations to 
prospective employees. Furthermore, in- 
creased emphasis must be given to the 
relative advantages and privileges of gov- 
ernment and industrial research employ- 
ment. Unless both procedural and substan- 
tive improvements are made, employment 
programs in both industry and government 
will be unable to cope successfully with the 
critical shortage facing the nation today. 


Employee Opinion Surveys 


(Continued from page 336) 


had selected supervisors to talk on each 
survey question. 

At the first meeting the leader explains 
what will happen, how the speakers (mem- 
bers of the group) have been selected and 
how everyone will get a chance to partici- 
pate. Some leaders start the first meeting by 
giving everyone a list of those who will 
be called upon for each question. He then 
reads the first question and calls on the 
selected three or four men to tell what they 
do in their groups to bring about the favor- 
able results shown by the survey. After these 
men have told what they do, the meeting 
is opened to questions and discussion. 

In some cases the selected supervisors 
even demonstrate how they handle the 
problems, using another supervisor to play 
the role of an employee. Best results come 
forth when all supervisors take turns prac- 
ticing the right ways of dealing with prob- 
lems. 

In this and succeeding meetings, each 
question (or group of related questions) 
is covered in the same way. Because nearly 
all supervisors are good at something, each 
gets a chance to talk about what he does 
well. No one is picked on, or pointed out 
as being poor in any area of supervision. 
No supervisor is ever allowed to see the 
chart of another supervisor. They like these 
development meetings and their leadership 
improves. This is a positive step in the 
right direction. 





Industrial Relations Directors: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


oS bibliography grew out of a research 
project on the managerial aspects of 
industrial relations. The purpose of the 
two-year pilot study was to lay the founda- 
tion for a closer integration of management 
thinking and principles with ideas and 
practices in industrial relations and collec- 
tive bargaining. The library and field re- 
search centered around the top industrial 
relations or personnel director and his 
problems. Major areas of the research 
include (1) human relations in contract 
negotiations; (2) relationships of the indus- 
trial relations director to superiors, sub- 
ordinates, and executives at his own level; 
(3) special problems arising out of the 
application of the staff concept to personnel 
work; and (4) elements of job satisfaction 
in top-level personnel work. 

During the fiscal years 1954-1955, and 
1955-1956, the research was facilitated by 
two grants of money from the All-Univer- 
sity Research Fund of Michigan State 
University. Matthew Maxon, Marvin Suits, 
Murray Sayre, and Richard Verheul, gradu- 
ate students in the division of business of 
the School of Business and Public Service at 
Michigan State University, assisted me by 
doing a substantial part of the library re- 
search for this bibliography, by contribut- 
ing suggestions and by preparing many of 
the annotations. I wish to acknowledge 
their help, at the same time absolving them 
of any responsibility for errors of judgment 
or of fact which may be found. I also wish 
to express appreciation to the All-Univer- 
sity Research Committee for making the 
study and this bibliography possible. 


By D. E. McFaritanp 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 





How evaluate a personnel program? 
How sell a program to management? 
How set up the industrial relations 
budget? There's much in print on these 
and related subjects; this bibliography 
will help you find what you need. The 
next two sections, in March and April, 
will deal with other aspects of the in- 
dustrial relations job. 





Industrial relations people are under- 
going considerable soul-searching with 
respect to the accomplishments of the past 
and the course of future events. They are 
increasingly confronted with questions re- 
garding the nature and extent of their 
genuine achievements. Mounting criticism 
is causing both the professional industrial 
relations man and the research worker to 
reconsider the practical and theoretical 
foundations of industrial relations so that 
better guides to the future may be de- 
veloped. 

The purpose of this bibliography is to 
provide those who are interested in indus- 
trial relations with a ready source of 
information concerning the available writ- 
ing on the subject, and the place of the 
industrial relations function in the field of 
Management. 

The items listed in this bibliography 
do not constitute a complete summary of 
all of the writings on these subjects. An 
effort has been made, however, to provide a 
comprehensive list of the best and most 
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useful items. A thorough search of both 
management and research publications was 
made. The reader will note that most of the 
selections came from management journals. 
The number of articles in this area published 
in scientific journals is relatively small. 

The judgments as to what constituted a 
significant item were made entirely by the 
author. A greater emphasis has been placed 
on publications after 1950, although several 
important items published prior to that 
time have been included. The annotations, 
while brief, represent an effort to capture 
the main emphasis in each item. It is hoped 
that the annotations themselves will pro- 
vide the reader with a comprehensive over- 
view of the kinds of problems which are on 
the minds of those who write about the 
industrial relations director, and of the 
industrial relations directors who write 
about themselves and their place in man- 
agement. 


Part A—PERsONNEL OR INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS PROGRAMMING: Costs, ErriciENcy, 
AND SELLING OF PROGRAMS: 


ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 
1. Allen, L. A., ‘Successful Programs Must Be 


Sold To Management,"’ Advanced Manage- 


ment, Vol. 15, No. 6, June, 1950, pp. 3-4. 


This article relates some of the methods helpful in 
selling a personnel program to management. The au- 
thor advocates starting with the top managers to gain 
approval and then following down through the 
organization. 


. American Management Association, Per- 
sonnel Series, No. 158, Organizing the Per- 
sonnel Function Efficiently. 


This booklet presents two company case histories: 
The Sealed Power Corporation and Daystrom, In- 
corporated. Officials of these companies state their 
views on personnel organization and describe their 
company policies and procedures. 


. Anonymous, “Organization of the Per- 
sonnel Department,’’ Personnel, Vol. 28, No. 


6, May, 1952, PP- 437-441. 


The authors make a plea for conformity in organizing 
personnel departments. Different companies have dif- 


ferent needs but they can all follow a basic organiza- 
tional pattern. 


4. Arthur, Guy B., Jr., ‘‘A Scrutiny of Per- 
sonnel Practice,” AMA Personnel Series, 
No. 111, Measuring Results of Personnel 
Functions, 1947, pp. 6-15. 


The author feels that top management has too often 
tried to escape its responsibility for the personnel job 
by turning it over to some specialist. He shows how 
supervisors’ jobs have been affected, and explains the 
need for face-to-face contact with employees. He lists 
the division of responsibilities between the line and 
staff units in induction, training, promotions, policy 
making, and other personnel functions. 


. Blai, Boris, Jr., “‘How Effective is Your 
Personnel Program?’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 
30, No. 3, July-August, 1951, pp. 99-101. 


Six yardsticks for measuring the effectiveness of per- 
sonnel programs. The six records can be maintained 
with a minimum of extra clerical work. While each 
record taken separately would not prove much, the six 
taken together should point out the area which should 
receive the immediate attention of management. 


. Chester, C. M., “‘Management’s Responsi- 
bilities in Industrial Relations," AMA 
Personnel Series, No. 36, Management's 
Responsibilities in Industrial Relations, 1939, 


PP. 4-14. 


The author refers to personnel men as modern pioneers. 
He points to their role in creating greater efficiency 
by increasing individual efficiency and satisfaction. He 
shows the steps his company followed in installing a 
personnel program. He emphasizes that policies should 
be written but flexible and relates some of the external 
as well as internal effects of a good personnel program. 


. Clarke, J. R., ‘‘Dollars and Sense in Per- 
sonnel Administration,’’ Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 31, No. 6, November, 1952, pp. 242- 
2.46. 


One of the purposes of a personnel department is to 
make the business show more profit. The author out- 
lines several areas in the personnel man's province in 
which he can help decrease production costs and in- 
crease profits. 


. Dietz, Walter J., ‘This Thing Called Per- 
sonnel Relations,"’ AMA Personnel Series, 
No. 45, New Responsibilities of the Personnel 
Executive, 1940, pp. 3-8. 


The author follows the trend in personnel work by 
decades, from 1910 to 1940. He shows the increasing 
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concern for human relations in industry that has 
evolved from practically none in 1910 to 1920 when the 
problem was recognized by management, to the 1930's 
when management began to accept the responsibility 
for good personnel relations. For the 1940's and on, he 
predicts greater interest in personnel work and more 
concern by companies for research in the personnel 
area. 


g. Dirks, Howard M., “‘How to Present the 
Personnel Budget,” AMA Personnel Series, 
No. 160, Justifying the Personnel Program, 


1954, PP: 34743: 


The author presents a personnel budget io top manage- 
ment as it might actually be done in a meeting of top 
executives. He uses charts to show how the personnel 
function is related to cther departments and stresses 
the fact that the personnel department's function is to 
assist other departments. He shows in some instances 
how money was actually saved, and closes by stating 
that personnel could accomplish nothing without the 
active support of line management. 


10. Drought, Neal E., ‘Techniques of Measur- 


ing Personnel Effectiveness,” AMA Per- 
sonnel Series, No. 111, Measuring Results of 
Personnel Functions, 1947, pp. 16-23. 


To measure personnel effectiveness you should: (1) 
identify important goals, (2) determine how they may 
be realized, and (3) include a plan for obtaining in- 
formation on the extent to which the goals have been 
achieved as a result of the method used. The author 
discusses turnover, testing, attitude surveys, and other 
criteria for measuring the effectiveness of a personnel 
program. 


. Dwyer, E. W., ‘Controlling and Measuring 
Personnel Costs,’” AMA Personnel Series, 
No. 160, Justifying the Personnel Program, 


1954, PP. 24°33- 


The author is primarily interested in the budget of the 
personnel department and its administration. He sug- 
gests that the top personnel executive be responsible 
for all money spent on the personnel function but he 
may delegate authority to others in his department for 
administration. Expenditures should be checked with 
the accounting department to see that funds are not 
being used without approval. Strict compliance with 
budget figures should be observed. Standards should be 
established to measure the cost of operating the per- 
sonnel activity. 


. Eitington, Julius E., ‘Does Our Personnel 
Program Extend to the Personnel Office?’’ 
Personnel, Vol. 27, No. 4, January, 1951, 


PP- 301-393. 


Personnel departments are often derelict in applying 
good personnel principles to their own section. The 
author cites three short cases as examples, to prove that 
personnel departments do not practice what they 
preach. He believes that no single cure-all exists to 
remedy the situation, but suggests three remedies that 
might prove helpful. 


13. Factory Management, ‘‘What! A Personnel 


Manager in a 100-Man Plant?’’ Vol. 108, 
No. 5, May, 1950, pp. 68-70. 


The article relates the experience of the F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Company of Vermilion, Ohio, in maintaining a 
full-time personnel manager. Photographs show what 
a typical day is like for him. It also includes his job 
specifications and the highlights of his report to 
management at the end of 1949. 


. French, Seward H., Jr., ‘‘Evaluating and 


Reporting Personnel Functions,” AMA 
Personnel Series, No. 160, Justifying the 
Personnel Program, 1954, pp. 11-23. 


The author states that the overall aim of the personnel 
administrator is to make better personnel administa- 
tors out of line management. By reviewing programs 
of the Crucible Steel Company of America, he shows 
how personnel objectives were isolated, measured, 
evaluated, and the part reporting played in the pro- 
gram. The company’s ‘Industrial Relations Index,"’ a 
telescoped report, helps to check on any program's 
progress and gives information for compiling statistics. 


. French, Seward H.., Jr., ‘* Measuring Progress 
Toward Industrial Relations Objectives,”’ 
Personnel, Vol. 30, No. 5, March, 1954, 


Pp. 338-347. 


Illustrates several types of specific measurements which 
the Industrial Relations Department of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America has found useful in inform- 
ing top management of its accomplishments. Describes 
the company’s ‘‘Industrial Relations Index.” 


. La Montagne, Georgine, ‘‘Salaries and 


Functions of Personnel Women,”’ Personnel, 
Vol. 28, No. 2, September, 1951, pp. 134-140. 


Shows the relationship between job function and 
salary for women in personnel work. Factors such as 
company size, type of industry, education, and years in 
the field are related also. Article gives a chart, ‘‘Job 
Functions as Related to Salary,’’ and an appendix, ‘‘Job 
Functions According to General Titles.” 


17. Owen, W. V., “‘The Firm, Industrial Rela- 


tions, and Profits,’ Personnel, Vol. 27, No. 
3, November, 1950, pp. 224-227. 


The article speaks of personnel practices in relation to 
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their effect on the profit-and-loss statement. The 
author says, ‘“The economic fruits to be gained from 
improving methods of selection, promotion procedures, 
retirement plans, and morale are probably beyond all 
conceivable estimates.” 


. Payne, Bruce, “‘Evaluating the Personnel 
Department,"’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 29, 


No. 9, February, 1951, Pp. 343-345- 


Discusses how to determine if your personnel depart- 
ment is productive. Outlines a few of the factors which 
should be covered in a personnel department audit. 
These are divided into two groups, those which can be 
charted and those which must be graded or rated, and 
then explained. 


. Powell, Walter H., “‘How the Personnel 
Program Pays Off,’’ AMA Personnel Series, 
No. 160, Justifying the Personnel Program, 


1954, PP- 3-0. 


The author feels that the support of top management 
has been won rather than earned by personnel man- 
agers. He feels that too much time is spent in gaining 
support and justifying the personnel program instead 
of improving employer-employee relations. The need 
for improved communications between and within 
other departments should have top priority. He shows 
how personnel activi:.:s helped in cost reduction in 
his company. He feels that the personnel function will 
be established when other departments use the in- 
dustrial relations division to solve their problems. 


20. Redfield, Charles E., ‘*‘ Problems in Adminis- 


trative Reporting,’’ Personnel, Vol. 28, 
No. 2, September, 1951, pp. 115-123. 


The major problems of ‘‘reporting’’ as a central control 
device are discussed. Procedural problems like timing 
and distribution, as well as human factors such as dis- 
tortion and over-emphasis, are examined. The effect 
of formal channels on reports is also discussed. 


. Rohrback, Edward D., ‘* From the Thought- 
ful Businessman,’’ Harvard Business Review, 
Vol. 32, No. 5, September-October, 1954, 
PP- 30-32. 

The author comments on the strategy he favors in bar- 
gaining with unions on the guaranteed annual wage 


proposals. He presents his views on several important 
aspects of the guaranteed annual wage problem. 


. Schmidt, L. E., ‘‘ Methods of Evaluating a 
Personnel Program,’’ AMA Personnel Series, 
No. 111, Measuring Results of Personnel 
Functions, 1947, Pp- 24-31. 


The author says that when budgets begin to tighten, 
proof of performance of any program is demanded. He 
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says that collecting data can be expensive and warns 
about collecting more than is necessary. He gives four 
questions that must be answered in evaluating a per- 
sonnel program: (1) Is the program needed? (2) Is it 
working properly? (3) Is it rendering a staff service? 
(4) Is it earning at least what it costs? Reports to top 
management should be brief and in the language of 
management. 


23. Schure, Franklin D., ‘‘Why Have a Per- 


sonnel Department,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 
29, No. 2, June, 1950, pp. 59-66. 


The business manager of a successful newspaper points 
out the desirability of newspaper personnel depart- 
ments. What is said could be applied to other 
businesses. Reasons why a personnel department is 
important: (1) Helps reduce costs, (2) Provides a 
study of leadership, (3) Helps make adjustments when 
technical changes affect labor relations, (4) Vital to 
management for maximum effectiveness. 


. Stackman, Harry A. Jr., ‘‘ Planning Ahead 


in Personnel,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 29, 
No. 8, January, 1951, pp. 286-289. 


It is the responsibility of the personnel manager to 
plan ahead, just as all other department heads plan 
ahead. He must keep up with external current develop- 
ments in his field as well as getting out in the plant 
and ‘‘keeping up’’ with things inside the organization. 
The author lists ten questions the personnel man can 
ask himself to see if he is keeping up with his job. 


25. Yoder, Dale, ‘How Much Do Personnel 


Activities Cost? The 1954 Budget Study,”’ 
Personnel, Vol. 31, No. 3, November, 1954, 
pp- 190-198. 


Gives data on extent and costs of fourteen major 
personnel functions. Cites per-capita dollar costs of 
fourteen functions by industry. Gives over-all and 
functional personnel ratios. Describes extent of ‘‘un- 
controlled expenses "in personnel budgets (personnel 
administers the funds but cannot prevent their ex- 
penditure). Cites growing trend for functional budget- 
ing of personnel functions. 


BOOK 


26. Calhoon, Richard P., Problems in Personnel 


Administration, N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 
1949, Chapters 1 and 2. 


This material covers the place of personnel adminis- 
tration in the company structure, and discusses prob- 
lems encountered in administering effective personnel 
programs. The personnel administrator's weaknesses 
are described, together with suggestions for job speci- 
fications and appropriate training for personnel work. 





As You Were Saying— 


PERSONNEL MEN AMONG TOP MANAGERS 


(} thanks to Warren L. Mottram, vice 
president of Wallace Silversmiths, 
Inc., Wallingford, Connecticut, for the 
organization chart which appears opposite 
the Contents page of this issue. The story 
behind it goes back more than a year. It 
was in our October, 1955, issue that Ned 
Hay in his column commented on the 1955 
Silver Bay conference on human relations in 
industry. Mr. Hay had been especially 
interested in conference discussions about 
the closely interdependent relationship 
between Personnel and General Manage- 
ment in many companies. He sent Mr 
Mottram a marked copy. 

It happened that Mr. Mottram, as 4 
Personnel Journal subscriber, had already 
seen the editorial and wrote: ‘We here in 
Wallace have established the relationship 
referred to. As you will note from this copy 


of our top organization chart, the Oper- 
ating committee of the company is made up 
of the president, the three vice presidents 
in charge of distribution, manufacturing, 
and industrial and public relations, and the 
treasurer of the corporation.” 

It is clear that Mr. Mottram has 
achieved top status in his organization, 
and we need look no further than our own 
subscrition list to be convinced that many 
other personnel men have done the same in 
their respective companies. However, no 
one can have the slightest doubt that, as 
has been pointed out by several writers in 
our current series of articles on the personnel 
function and its relative place in the mana- 
gerial hierarchy, the personnel man must 
win his place on the top management team 
by being a top manager—it does not come 
to him automatically by virtue of his office. 


SPEAKING OF WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


Bbc Care and Feeding of Women in Busi- 
ness’’ was the title of a talk by Wilbert 
E. Scheer at the annual ‘Boss Nite’’ of the 
Women Junior Executives of Chicago. Mr. 
Scheer, personnel director of Chicago's 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, is much in demand 
as a speaker, probably because he has the 
happy faculty of putting sound thinking 
into felicitous phrases. 

For example, he told his women 
listeners on this occasion: ‘‘Since you 
brought your bosses, I brought one of mine 
too—Nona Arnoldi, our personnel coun- 
selor. Among other talents, Nona has a 
college math major. She not only can add, 
but she can also distract.’ The following 
are bits from the same talk. 


One problem of women in business is that 
they have to work with men. Competition in 
executive jobs is not women against women, 


which would be bad enough; but it is women 
against men, which means they have to over- 
come tradition, prejudice, common practice, as 
well as competition. 

All other things equal, such as ability, 
women do not have an equal chance. Discrimi- 
nation against women workers still exists. No, 
not in the realm of clerical jobs, but certainly in 
the level of managerial positions. Men still 
don’t want to recognize women as their equal 
when it comes to running the show. 

To be as successful as a man, a woman has 
to be better than a man. For one thing, she will 
most likely be judged by men. And most men 
have an antagonistic attitude toward women in 
management, which may be a defense mechanism 
set up when their status is threatened. Most of 
the opinions of differences between men and 
women in business are based not on scientific 
observations but on incidental contacts or con- 
versations, and many men’s prejudices about 
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women in business probably go back to child- 
hood environment. Woman was fashioned from 
a man’s rib, and since then she has remained a 
side issue. . . . 

Some business women force themselves to 
acquire male personalities. These women are dis- 
liked by women because they have betrayed 
their sex, and by men because they threaten their 
sex. Other women go to the opposite extreme to 
gain advantage. Women resent them and men 
resent the use of sex as an office device. Conse- 
quently, the successful business woman must 
not act too much like a man, nor too much like 
a woman. 

She must never give an order as a man may; 
she must ask instead. She has to be impersonal 
about her job; she can’t make it the emotional 
focus of her life. She must display initiative 
without pushing, must practice controlled ag- 
gression. She must maintain a consistent level of 
performance, because it’s the male idea that 
women are inconsistent. To succeed in business 
she must rely upon her ability and her ability to 
think. ... 


Since in some respects this is a showdown 
between men and women in business, let’s see 
how they compare. ... According to psycho- 
logical studies men excel in reading compre- 
hension, sedentary games of skill, independence, 
zeal for making money, quickness in recovery 
from grief, love of sports, and humor. 

Women excel in talkativeness, gayety, 
patience, sympathy, excitability, religiousness, 
dissatisfaction with oneself, activity of the aim- 
less sort, impulsiveness, desire for change, 
temperance in alcoholic drink, adroitness in 
manual work, and interest in persons rather than 
things. 

This last item, their greater interest in 
persons rather than things, is noteworthy. 
Many women may feel that this gives them an 
inborn advantage over men in personnel work, 
since the work deals with human beings. If this 
were true, then women have failed themselves, 
for they have not taken the lead away from men. 
However, perhaps other factors have compli- 
cated the situation. Maybe women look upon 
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BOOKS 


Community Rexations ror Business. By 
John T. McCarty. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington 7, D.C., 1956. 
Loose-leaf, in binder. 286 pages. $12.50. 


This is not a book for general manage- 
ment, but it is a must for the personnel 
department, and if one exists, the public 
relations department. 

The author, who is community rela- 
tions counselor to plant managers at Gen- 
eral Electric, draws heavily upon that 
firm's experience. In 1946, after some 
serious strikes, G. E. first recognized how 
little they had done about good community 
relations and as a result their program was 
developed, which has since turned out to be 
highly successful. There are many references 
to other successful company programs, 
mainly in large corporations. 

The first twenty pages of this loose-leaf 
manual succinctly set forth the reasons for 
a community relations program, and would 
be good reading for every chief executive 
officer and autonomous plant manager. 

Some basic principles of a program 
according to the author are: 1. Determine 
clear cut objectives. 2. Assign to a respon- 
sible top official as an important segment of 
his job. 3. Make it a continuing program—in 
fact, one short splurge can be more harmful 
than beneficial. And finally, of prime im- 
portance: 4. No community relations pro- 
gram will begin to be successful unless and 
until your industrial relations are good! 

After that the book is based on the 
contemporary theme of ‘‘How-to-do-it- 
yourself.’ Complete details are listed as to 
how to conduct attitude surveys, handle 
the press, conduct a plant dedication or 
tour, work with radio and TV, set up a 
Speakers Bureau, tie in with community 
discussion groups. There is also a bibliog- 


raphy on the subject of community and 
public relations. 
Joun Henry Zurn 


EpITING AND PRopucING THE SMALL PusLi- 
cation. By Edith Hay Wyckoff. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, N. J., 


1956. 289 pages. $4.95. 


Probably I'm prejudiced. First, be- 
cause as an advertising agency man I edited 
a number of company publications of 
several sizes and styles for quite a few years. 
Second, because like many another agency 
man I frequently flirted with the idea of 
taking over or starting a small-town weekly 
and once was propositioned by a potential 
backer. Third, because I’m in a closely re- 
lated line of work now. Fourth, because 
Edith Hay Wyckoff is a niece of our editor. 
Nevertheless, please take my word for it 
that this book will be fascinating and 
highly useful not only for publishers of 
community papers but for house organ 
editors. Some chapters, discussing things 
like methods of reproduction, describing 
equipment needed and the cost, and so on, 
could save office managers too a good deal 
of time. 

Especially appealing is the fact that the 
author does not hesitate to embellish her 
story with personal incident. She started 
her paper at Locust Valley, Long Island, a 
town of about 4500, ten years ago on the 
proverbial shoestring. There is a harrowing 
account of getting out the first edition, 
which required working with the ‘‘cheap”’ 
printer for 27 hours with only one break, 
for dinner. Mrs. Wyckoff had ten years of 
newspaper experience before starting the 
weekly. 

The jacket says: ‘“With this handbook 
it is possible for a reader faced with almost 
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any kind of small publication project to 
find accurate up-to-date information on the 
hundreds of questions which come up. For 
the beginner it is a guide to simple but 
puzzling details, such as arranging 2nd 
class postal entry, selecting paper, locating 
the cheapest production process.’’ A num- 
ber of pictures, figures, page layouts, and 
forms of various kinds are presented. If you 
are thinking of starting an employee bulle- 
tin or paper, the book could be immensely 
helpful. 


H. M. T. 


EmpLoyee INTEREST IN CoMPANY SUCCESS. 
By John W. Riegel. Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1956. 302 pages. $6. 


This is a discussion of the mutual 
interests of employers and employees in 
companies which offer relatively favorable 
terms and prospects of employment. It 
examines the employment relationship in 
one of its major economic aspects; as an 
alliance of managers and employees for 
earning their incomes by cooperatively 
serving consumers. Although the author 


recognizes sources of conflict between the 
parties to the employment relationship in 
well-managed firms, he emphasizes their 
mutual interests as being of greater conse- 
quence materially and spiritually. The book 
will encourage and prove helpful in specific 
ways to persons who are concerned with 
the improvement of industrial relations, 
whether they be managers, employees, 
union officers, students or others. 

Based on interviews with employees, 
union officers, supervisors and executives 
in eight manufacturing companies, the book 
describes: the grounds for employee interest 
in company success; the opportunities for 
employees to contribute to the strength and 
survival of their firms; the possible benefits 
of their “‘interest’’ to themselves, their 
companies and their customers; the personal 
characteristics and types of performance 
which are related to ‘“‘interest;’’ the em- 
ployment terms, conditions and prospects 
in a company which justify employee inter- 
est; and how, under these conditions, 
interest can be stimulated and strengthened. 
Mr. Riegel is professor of industrial rela- 
tions at the University of Michigan. 

Dorotuy BonNELL 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


What have you read recently that 
others might appreciate your calling to 
their attention? If you care to tell us in a 
paragraph, naming the title, author and 
magazine issue, we'll be happy to have it 
for this occasional ‘‘column."’ The follow- 
ing listing is far from complete, even for 
current issues as we go to press. Other 
magazines will be scanned for future items. 


How To Bz A Smarter Boss. By Sidney Shalett. 
Saturday Evening Post, November 17, 1956. Three 
pages, with two pictures. The subtitle reads: 
“To compete in these high-pressure days, an 
executive needs more than native ability. This 
amazingly successful training ‘school’ puts 
business know-how on a scientific basis.’’ A 


lively story for popular consumption about the 
American Management Association; its con- 
ferences, seminars and courses, its president 
Lawrence Appley, its contribution to business 
over the world. The caption of one picture: 
‘Big wheels go back to school. This classroom 
was once the roof-garden dance floor of New 
York’s Hotel Astor.’’ Another picture caption: 
“Top executives learn how to execute at the 
A.M.A. summer session on Colgate University's 
campus.”’ 





Group AppraisAL PLAN HELPS FIND EXECUTIVE 
TimBer IN Company Haystack. Business Week, 
November 17, 1956. Five paragraphs about 
Atlantic Refining Company's three-year-old 
Management Personnel Inventory and Develop- 
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ment Plan, its initial tests, depth interviews and 
periodic appraisals. 





Let’s THrow THE Rute Boox out THE WINDow. 


By Auren Uris. Dun’s Review and Modern In- 
dustry, November, 1956. The author of **De- 
veloping Your Executive Skills’ in about four 
pages says; Let’s not be afraid to try something 
new. He cites psychological principles and gives 
good and bad examples. 





Business Men, Teacners Get Tocetruer. By 
Alfred G. Larke. Dun's Review and Modern 
Industry, November, 1956. Some four pages 
about company people loaned to schools and 
colleges as imstructors, and school people 
brought into business part-time or during leaves 
‘of absence; mentions students who work in 
industry to learn the application of their texts 
and to orient themselves with relation to careers. 





Tue 4-Day Week. By Carroll W. Boyce, associ- 
ate editor. Factory Management © Maintenance, 
November, 1956. A feature article of some 13 
pages. The different ideas of what a 4-day week 
is; are we ready for it? Would four- to six-week 
vacations be better? Second part of article tells 
how business and labor leaders think about the 
4-dazr week. Conclusion seems to be: go slow— 
the 5-day week was brought about by an eco- 
nomic collapse; we don’t want another collapse 
to introduce the still shorter week. Magazine, at 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, offers reprints 
at so¢ each. 





Nine Ways To Stretca Your TRAINING Do.tar. 
By Eugene C. Peckham. Factory Management & 
Maintenance, November, 1956. The nine ways are 
numbered: (1) Make it clear that training aims 
for change; (2) Pick the methods that get re- 
sults; (3) Make your people want to learn—and 
so on. Under each number, a brief statement of 
What to do, and What not to do. About five 


pages. 





Pitan FoR MANAGEMENT SaLary ADMINISTRA- 
TIon. By Robert E. Sibson. Harvard Business 
Review, November—December, 1956. In 13 pages, 
tells the aims of systematic salary administra- 
tion and how to go about job evaluation. Three 
kinds’ of job descriptions, of the jobs of three 
personnel managers, are quoted. 


AnNuAL Report on Executive CoMPENSATION. 
By Arch Patton. Harvard Business Review, No- 
vember—December, 1956. The compensation of 
top executives in 1955 was up sharply over 
1954. The increase for the average president in 
the companies studied was 6.3%. The 12-page 
article has 36 charts showing compensation of 
chief executive officers as related to net sales and 
profits in various industries for the two years. 





Pracer MINING FoR THE Best IN Pzopze. By 
Richard S. Schultz of Industrial Relations Meth- 
ods, Inc. Supervision, October, 1956. One-page 
article lists ten practical rules of conduct to 
attain harmonious employee relations and top 
job performance. 





How to set up AN Errecrive Two-Way Com- 
MUNICATIONS ProGraM. By Donald J. Wood. 
Mill & Factory, October, 1956. Steps in the 
establishment or rejuvenation of a communica- 
tions program; mediums to use; what employees 
want to know. A quiz for the reader on his com- 
pany’s program. Five pages. 


Women in Business 


(Continued from page 345) 


personnel work as dealing with people whereas 
men consider it dealing with factors which affect 
people. There alone is quite a distinction. The 
landscape is the same; the difference is in be- 
holders. 

Men seek a specific job because the work is 
of intrinsic interest and value to them. Women 
like or dislike a job by the personalities about 
them. For a woman, the friendships she makes 
on the job form an important part of her total 
work satisfaction. .. . 

It is important that every woman, who 
wants to be happy with her work, find her right 
level. She should not be content with a job 
which does not challenge her sufficiently. On the 
other hand, she must not let her ambitions run 
ahead of her capabilities or her opportunities . . . 

Once a woman has found her level and estab- 
lished herself, then to be a success in manage- 
ment all she has to do is four things: look like 
a girl, think like a man, act like a lady, and 
work like a dog. 





Personnel Research 


The Development of a Tailor-Made Scoring 
Key for the ‘“‘How Supervise?’ Test. By 
Ernest J. McCormick, Purdue University, 
and Richard W. Middaugh, U.S. Army. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 1, Spring 


1956, 27-37. 


The authors were impressed by the 
conflicting results which other research 
workers had found in using the ‘‘How Su- 
pervise?’’ test. The scoring key for this 
test was developed by a group of experts 
who had to decide what were the right 
answers for the statements which dealt 
with practices, opinions and policies of 
the supervisors. The authors felt that dif- 
ferent companies might have different 
philosophies of management that would be 
reflected in their evaluations of supervisors. 
On this account they felt that a special 
scoring key developed for a particular situa- 
tion might prove to be more useful in that 
situation than the original scoring key. 

In a certain oil refinery the test ‘‘How 
Supervise?’’ had been given to its super- 
visors in 1947 in connection with a counsel- 
ing program. It was decided to study these 
tests again in relation to the supervisory 
performance of these men as rated in 1953. 
203 supervisors in the mechanical division 
who were still with the company in 1953 
were used in this study. 

Ratings were made on three factors: 
(a) over-all job performance; (b) human 
relations ability; and (c) ability to get 
work done. The ratings were made on these 
at different times. They were spaced at one- 
week intervals so as to reduce the halo ef- 
fect. The intercorrelations between the rat- 
ings were so high, however, that only the 
first one (over-all job performance) was 
used as a criterion. 

The supervisors were divided into high 
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and low groups on the basis of these ratings. 
Using the blanks of about half of the men 
in each group, an item analysis was made. 
The other half of the blanks were put aside 
for a later cross-validation of the special 
scoring key. A total of 37 of the 70 original 
items had at least one response that dif- 
ferentiated between the high and low 
groups. The special scoring key was de- 
veloped by giving appropriate weightings 
to the responses to these 37 items. 

The cross-validation study was then 
carried out and the results are presented in 
an interesting table. When the regular key 
was used the ‘“‘How Supervise?’’ test did 
not differentiate between the high and low 
groups. However, when the special scoring 
key was used, the difference between the 
groups was found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. The special scoring key presumably 
reflected the points of view of the manage- 
ment of this company. Management rates 
high those supervisors who share this point 
of view. Thus in selecting supervisors for a 
given company it might be worthwhile to 
develop a tailor-made key for that company. 


Validation of a Test Battery for the Selection 
and Placement of Engineers. By James J. 
Kirkpatrick, Byron Harless and Associates, 
Inc., Tampa. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 9, 
No. 2, Summer 1956, 207-227. 


This study differs from the majority of 
previously published research in this area 
in that it deals with employed engineers 
rather than with students in engineering 
colleges. In many companies there are two 
major types of engineering job assignments 
—those dealing with research and develop- 
ment and those dealing with production 
and sales. One of the objects of this study 
was to identify the tests that would be 
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most useful in the differential placement of 
applicants for engineering jobs. 

Approximately 250 engineers in the 
Carrier Corporation were given a battery 
of tests. The battery included a Test of 
Productive Thinking, a Test of Engineering 
Aptitudes, the Group Rorschach Test, 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey, a Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
and a Personal Qualities inventory. 

A rather complicated scheme of ratings 
on six factors, including Over-all Effec- 
tiveness, by supervisors and colleagues was 
worked out. However, on the basis of the 
intercorrelations of the criterion ratings, it 
was evident that Over-all Effectiveness was 
the best job performance criterion and that 
little would be gained by adding ratings on 
the other five factors. 

The 244 engineers who fulfilled the age 
and experience standards were divided by 
jobs as follows: 

A. Research and development engi- 88 
neers 

B. Factory and service engineers 57 

C. Sales and application engineers 99 


244 
The B and C groups were found to be so 
similar so far as test results were concerned 
that they were combined. Several tests were 
found that discriminated beyond the 1% 
level of confidence between the A and the 
BC groups. The average test performance 
of the Group A engineers was higher on 
Mathematical Formulation, Spatial Visuali- 
zation and Mechanical Comprehension. 
Group BC engineers scored higher on the 
Sociability and Ascendance scales. 

Within the A group the Test of Pro- 
ductive Thinking and the Mechanical 
Comprehension Test gave statistically sig- 
nificant correlations with the criterion 
rating of job effectiveness. In the BC group 
the Mechanical Comprehension Test gave 
the best prediction of job performance. The 


relatively low validities found may be 
due to the restriction in range of the group 
studied. The engineers in the sample had 
been screened prior to employment and sur- 
vival on the job was in effect a further 
screening. It is evident that the engineers 
studied were a select group. 


The Contribution of the WAIS to a Management 
Appraisal Program. By Benjamin Balinsky 
and H. Westcott Shaw, Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co., Inc. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 9, No. 2, Summer 1956, 207-209. 


This article reports briefly on the use- 
fulness of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale in evaluating the general ability of 
men at the executive level. The group 
studied were 39 men in top management of a 
medium-sized company dealing in basic 
commodities. They included the president 
and department heads, some of whom were 
in accounting and finance and others in some 
form of selling. The mean age was 46, with 
a standard deviation of about 8 points. 

To get a performance rating, each man 
was rated by from one to four of his peers 
and/or superiors. The ratings were on an 
over-all basis on a seven-point scale and 
ranged from “‘unsatisfactory’’ to “‘outstand- 
ing’’ with ‘‘normally expected’’ at the 
center. The average of the ratings was calcu- 
lated for each man. 

Each of the i1 subtests and the Full 
Scale IQ, Verbal IQ and Performance IQ 
were correlated with the average perform- 
ance ratings. The arithmetical reasoning 
sub-test proved to have the highest correla- 
tion with performance ratings and this 
was significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence. The only other part of the 
Wechsler which gave a statistically signifi- 
cant result was the Verbal IQ and this was 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence. In 
general the executives made higher scores 
on the verbal than on the non-verbal parts 
of the scale. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Denver PgErsoNNEL CLus reports 
on recent activities in the November Club 
Reporter. A delightful and successful evening 
meeting, the first of the season, was held 
October 11. The number of members at the 
meetings was smaller than usual because of a 
conflicting personnel meeting. After a social 
hour and dinner Marshall Norling, presi- 
dent of the Red Comet Fire Extinguisher 
Company, gave an account of his recent 
trip to Russia. His remarks were illustrated 
with a series of slide pictures he took on 
the journey. 

The National Rehabilitation Associ- 
tion Employers’ luncheon on October 15, 
was a pleasant experience for the Denver 
Personnel Club members who attended. 
Glen Pickett capably presided and intro- 
duced the three speakers who discussed 
‘Experiences in Employment of the Handi- 
capped.’’ Their messages were informative 
and presented a challenge to employ persons 
with physical disabilities. James G. 
Howell, director of Labor Negotiations, 
Mountain States Employer's Council, spoke 
to the club in November on Colorado labor 
legislation and labor relations. 





A Frytnc Squap oF PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT MEN FROM Douctas AIR- 
crarr Corporation in Southern California 
invaded the Detroit area November 8-11. 
The trip was sponsored by personnel of 
Douglas management clubs in El] Segundo, 
Santa Monica, and Long Beach, California. 
The clubs are affiliated with the National 
Management Association. 28 Douglas man- 
agement club members were aboard a com- 
pany-provided DC-3. Also aboard the ship, 
piloted by Douglas chief test pilot Bert 
Foulds, was O. E. Bottorff, assistant to the 


vice president in charge of engineering at 
Douglas. The five-day trip was for the dual 
purpose of inspecting Michigan industrial 
plants and of encouraging Michigan man- 
agement people to form new NMA clubs. 
At present there are 31 NMA affiliates in 
Michigan. The itinerary included a plant 
tour of Plymouth engine division of 
Chrysler Corporation in Detroit; a plant 
tour of Dow Chemical in Midland and Bay 
City; and the Michigan-Illinois football 
game at Ann Arbor. 





Tue Women’s PERSONNEL GROUP OF 
PuitapevpHia in October heard Alan O. 
Mann, an independent administrative ad- 
visor who spoke on methods of curtailing 
paperwork. He said that there are eleven 
million clerical workers doing work that is 
monotonous and deadening. He sees four 
basic ills in present methods: they are 
untimely and slow; data is accumulated by 
period while the operation they represent 
is not a periodic process; there are gaps in 
the records which have to be filled in by 
estimates, and things have to be controlled 
despite the limitation of available per- 
sonnel. Electronic equipment should even- 
tually correct these ills. Most employees 
can be retrained and used to supplement the 
machine activity. 

The WPG News announces that any 
questions regarding professional problems 
may be addressed to the Editor’s Letter 
Box. The following issue of the News will 
print members’ answers. Personnel people 
are constantly enlarging the jobs they per- 
form. Sometimes this leads to a new, 
broader assignment. This means (says the 
News) that corresponding secretary Emilie 
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MacMichael should be kept aware of 
changes which affect members’ titles. 





Tue CLEVELAND PgRsONNEL AssOcI- 
ATION listened to an address by Louis B. 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, at the 
November meeting. He discussed his ob- 
servations of labor conditions and indus- 
trial relations in Europe; compared wage 
rates, productivity, working conditions 
and the labor-management relations in the 
United States with those in Europe. He 
concluded with comments on the recent 
trends in Europe and their possible effect 
upon future labor-management relations 
here. 

The new board members and committee 
heads for 1956-7 are: James H. Stiffler, 
president—National Screw and Manufac- 
turing Company; Theron L. Dany, vice 
president—The Electric Products Company; 
Karl E. Levy, secretary—Brush Electronics 
Company; Thomas Simcox, treasurer— 
Viking Air Products; Robert F. Edwards, 
past president—The Fisher Brothers Com- 
pany; Dana N. Curdette, NOPEC chairman 
—The Eberhard Manufacturing Company; 
James W. Hagerty, director—The Yoder 
Company; Erling K. Hellekson, director— 
Tremco Manufacturing Company. 





Tue PrestipeNt oF THE New JeErsEy 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
Tratninc Directors had an article recently 
in Supervisory Management. F. P. Walsh 
wrote about some personality types in 
supervision. He describes four: first, the 
first sergeant, or the rules-and-regulations 
supervisor whose main goal is to establish 
a set of rules and regulations that will cover 
every situation. He's the cautious type— 
never sticks his neck out, always plays it 
safe. Second is the self-sufficient type, or 
the driver. He's a production-minded super- 
visor. He gets the work out, but sometimes 
human relations suffer as a result. A third 
variety is the manipulative supervisor, or 
the diplomat. He usually takes great pride 


in his skill in human relations—his ability 
to get along with both subordinates and 
superiors. He is mainly interested in gaining 
recognition and advancement, and uses good 
human relations as a means to this end. The 
last category is labelled the integrated type, 
or the quarterback. This kind of supervisor 
is concerned about his own recognition and 
advancement, but is also interested in recog- 
nition and advancement for the group as a 
whole. Unlike the other types of super- 
visors, the quarterback is willing to fight 
for his people, and they will fight for him. 





Tue PERsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
tions Association of Los Angeles, had a 
report on world peace at the November 
meeting. John Morley, famed correspond- 
ent, was the speaker. He gave an optimistic 
account of the growth of Christianity 
behind the iron curtain, the demoralization 
of world-wide Communism since the defla- 
tion of Stalin, the decline of colonialism, 
the US nuclear contributions for peace, the 
economic rehabilitation of the free world, 
the rise of the Russian army against com- 
munism, and Red China contained at For- 
mosa Straits. 

A one-day conference was held Novem- 
ber gth by the Tucson Personnel and 
Management Association. Gerry Bradley, 
J. Clark, and Bob Armstrong represented 
PIRA at the conference and spoke at several 
sessions. The topic was ‘‘Employee Beefs."’ 

Paul L. Davis, vice president of indus- 
trial relations, Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, Boston, reported on the all-salary 
system used at Gillette's Boston plant, at 
the October meeting. He said that all 2300 
people at Gillette are on salary. There are 
no hourly rates at all, for the shops, office, 
or executives. Davis painted an optimistic 
and rosy picture of how things work out 
when good human relations practices have 
created a base for a company to work upon. 
He said that putting the entire Gillette 
plant on salary was a by-product of stable 
employment, and that a company must first 
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get its house in order to attempt such a 
move. Production and Christmas bonuses 
are also paid by Gillette, and overtime is 
paid on a time-and-a-half scale computed on 
a pro-rated basis. Gillette has been on the 
all-salary system since October 1955, and 
during that time there have been very few 
abuses, and the company is within the 
budget anticipated. 

Davis pointed out that the company 
philosophy is not to distinguish between 
blue- and white-collar workers. People are 
treated as individuals. The company bets on 
its employees in instituting liberal benefits 
such as extra days off and full pay for sick 
leave for as much as an entire year, and 
seldom loses. 





THe PersoNNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
ARKANSAS AND THE University of Arkansas 
College of Business Administration, Indus- 
trial Research and Extension Center, spon- 
sored a personnel relations seminar Novem- 
ber 15-17 in Little Rock. Donald C. Pelz, 
study director in Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, spoke on the 
foreman’s role in raising productivity. 
Later he led a seminar session on the fore- 
man’s role in increasing worker satisfaction 
and morale. Norman R. F. Maier of the 
University of Michigan conducted seminars 
on principles and methods of human rela- 
tions, and ways to handle grievances. Virgil 
T. Blossom, superintendent of Little Rock 
schools, spoke at the dinner meeting. His 
subject was supplying industry needs 
through education. Walter H. Peterson, 
Chicago Psychological Institute, had charge 
of the final sessions on developing supervi- 
sors and coaching supervisors. 





Tue PersonNet Cius or ATLANTA has 
worked out a well-coordinated program for 
1956-57 on effective human relations. The 
first meeting was on human relations 
through fellowship and consisted of a pic- 
nic and bingo at a nearby lake, with wives 
and guests invited. The second meeting 


emphasized responsibility. Morris B. Abram 
and Randolph W. Thrower, both attorneys, 
discussed the principles of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. Communication 
was considered next in a panel discussion 
on employee counseling. Joseph E. Moore, 
director, testing and guidance, Regents of 
the University System of Georgia, was the 
leader. Effective human relations through 
respect was considered at a ladies night 
meeting when the Reverend Cecil Myers, 
pastor of the Trinity Methodist Church, 
talked about the worried worker. Dignity 
was the quality under discussion at the next 
meeting, when Robert C. Chinn, manager 
of industrial relations for the Ford Motor 
Company, spoke on the human equation. 
Interpretation was illustrated with a plant 
tour, and film of the Colonial Stores, Incor- 
porated. Fair dealing was explained in a 
talk on personnel development by George 
A. Ryder, manager, employee development, 
headquarters staff, Colonial Stores. Evalu- 
ation as a means to effective human relations 
was studied in a lecture by Victor P. Tabaka 
on job evaluation. Goodwill was exempli- 
fied in another plant tour at the BOP 
Assembly Division, General Motors plant, 
Doraville. Information was the general 
heading for a program on social security 
led by Joseph M. Murphy, district manager, 
social security administrator, U. $. Govern- 
ment. The 1957 Atlanta Personnel Confer- 
ence came under the heading of industrial 
harmony and the final program consisting 
of the president's report, pointed up the 
need for creative management in effective 
human relations. 

The Personnel Club of Atlanta is affili- 
ated with the Young Men's Christian 
Association and with the National Council 
of Industrial Management Clubs. In addi- 
tion to the monthly programs, the club 
sponsors or participates each year in a 
variety of projects as a service to its mem- 
bers and to the community at large. Some 
of these are: management development 
groups; the Atlanta school systems’ Career 
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Week for high school students; YMCA 
youth program; ““The Personnel Touch,”’ 
monthly newspaper of the club; Speech 
Craft course, Conference Leaders course, 
and Case Solution groups. Sam H. Benedict, 
Jr., personnel manager, Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia, is Club president. 





Tue PersoNNEL JourNAL is happy to 
have had letters and announcements from a 
number of other personnel associations re- 
cently. Randall M. Trevo, vice president of 
the Stockton Area Personnel Council, Stockton, 
California, wrote, ‘‘We have in Stockton a 
personnel organization which is affiliated 
with no one, but which represents personnel 
and training people of the area. We are in 
the process of forming a coordinating body 
with the local PTA, School District and 
Chamber of Commerce for the counseling 
of high school students.’’ The Lowisville 
Personnel Association has about 125 members 
and meets once a month. R. C. Almgren, of 
the International Harvester Company, is 
president; Norman D. Everson, Bernheim 


Distilling Company, vice president; Robert 
J. Clarke, Fawcett-Dearing Printing Com- 
pany, secretary; and Courtland E. Calvert, 
of the P. Lorillard Company, treasurer. 
The Industrial Relations Research Association, 
Philadelphia Chapter, heard George W. Tay- 
lor speak in November on “Development 
of Maturity in Labor-Management Rela- 
tions."’ The officers of the Personnel Research 
Forum of Kansas City, Missouri, are: presi- 
dent, E. O. Hammond, placement super- 
visor, Kansas City public schools; vice 
president, Earl L. Dresker, assistant treas- 
urer, Mercantile Bank and Trust Company; 
Norris N. Holstrom, personnel manager, 
Tension Envelope Corporation. The Evans- 
ville Personnel Club of Evansville, Indiana, 
recently had a panel discussion on executive 
management development. H. Kilburn 
Rovers was the moderator. Members of the 
panel were John Wall, executive vice presi- 
dent of Servel, Incorporated; William Affol- 
der, of Evansville College; and George 
Bernhardt, production superintendent, 
Faultless Caster Corporation. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Steps THAT BusINEss AND INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT CAN TAKE to give the super- 
visor adequate tools with which to work 
were outlined at a special conference on 
supervision held by the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York, November 
29-30. Some 500 executives attended. One 
of the principal features of the conference 
was a report on a survey, conducted espe- 
cially for the meeting, on supervisors’ 
responsibilities and authority as they see 
them and as their superiors see them. It was 
presented by Dr. Chester E. Evans, depart- 
ment of management, School of Business 
Administration, Wayne State University, 
Detroit. The opening program dealt with 
the atmosphere for supervisory develop- 
ment, and with communications. The 
speakers discussed how to create the kind 
of working environment in which a super- 


visory development program can thrive and 
how to improve the supervisor's skill in 
communicating. A half-day panel session on 
selection and development of supervisors 
followed. Representatives of Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corporation, Cartaret, 
N. J.; Leeds and Northrup Company, 
Philadelphia; and Otis Elevator Company, 
New York, described their methods. There 
were other discussions on how companies 
pay their supervisors, as indicated by an 
AMA survey; how to teach the supervisor 
what he needs to know about the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement for his own 
day-to-day labor relations; how to evaluate 
the results of supervisory development pro- 
grams; and how to interest the supervisor in 
carrying @ut an active cost-control pro- 
gram. 5 
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WesTERN PERsONNEL INstiTuTE held its 
annual fall conference at its new building 
in Pasadena on November 1 and 2. At the 
new headquarters, which was completed in 
June, members and guests of WPI’s Aca- 
demic Council gathered for a series of work 
meetings. Theme of the conference was 
“The Student Personnel Program of the 
Future.’’ Dr. John G. Darley made the key- 
note speech on “‘College Students in an 
Electronic Era.’ Round-table discussions 
covered collegiate personnel work from the 
standpoint of the dean of students, as well 
as the problem of how most effectively to 
handle the rising college enrollments of the 
next ten years. Working with Dr. Darley, 
chief consultant of the meeting, were Helen 
Fisk, executive director of the Institute, and 
Winifred Hausam, the advisory director. 
Dr. Darley is associate dean of the graduate 
school and professor of psychology at the 
University of Minnesota. 





PERSONNEL AT Work was the title of 
the fourth annual one-day conference of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto, held in 
Toronto November 27. The conference was 
built on case studies. The cases used in dis- 
cussion focused attention on the personnel 
administrator's relationships, his responsi- 
bilities and his problems within his organ- 
ization. The Merson, Halsey, and Ripton 
Company cases were reviewed and discussed 
in separate sessions. Leaders were from the 
University of Western Ontario School of 
Business Administration. They were Wal- 
ter A. Thompson, director of the manage- 
ment training course at Western, and 
associate dean of the School of Business 
Administration; John J. Wettlaufer, direc- 
tor of the marketing-managing course; and 
R. K. Ready, associate professor and 
lecturer. 





CurRENT TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE Bar- 
GAINING were reviewed at the first annual 
Tennessee Conference on collective bargaining, 


held November 29-30 in Knoxville. The 


conference was sponsored by the University 
of Tennessee, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. Automation: what it 
is and what it may mean, was explained by 
A. H. Keally, head of the department of 
industrial management of the university. 
Labor problems posed by automation were 
outlined by James B. Carey, international 
president, IUE, and vice president, AFL- 
CIO. Lee C. Shaw, member of Seyforth, 
Shaw, and Fairweather, Chicago, spoke on 
management problems raised by automa- 
tion. There was panel discussion on specific 
issues posed for industrial relations by 
automation. On the second day of the con- 
ference GAW-SUB was considered from the 
point of view of management by Joseph A. 
O'Reilly, associate general counsel for 
industrial relations, Ford Motor Company; 
and from labor’s point of view by Arthur J. 
Goldberg, general counsel United Steel 
Workers of America, associate general 
counsel, AFL-CIO. Employment trends and 
problems were discussed by Ewan Clague, 
commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. At the banquet 
Joseph F. Finnegan, director, Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service, spoke on 
collective bargaining and its place in the 
American way of life. 





Tue Function oF Personnet Depart- 
MENTs was the subject of an address by 
Samuel L. H. Burk, director industrial 
relations division, National Association of 
Manufacturers, at the Fall Personnel Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Greater Bridgeport 
Personnel Association. The conference was 
held November 27 at the University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Four 
workshop sessions followed the address. 
The first was on selling benefit plans to 
employees. Vencil F. Allman, training 
representative, employee relations depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, was the leader. Problems of salary 
administration were discussed at the second 
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workshop under the leadership of E. G. 
Wallof, management consultant. The third 
session considered grievance handling. Man- 
power development—skilled trades through 
top supervision was the subject for the 
fourth workshop. The leader was Leonard 
R. Brice, industrial relations director, Black- 
Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and 
president, American Society for Personnel 
Administration. 

Tue University or Wisconsin con- 
ducted a one-week institute on human rela- 
tions for foremen and supervisors November 
5-9. In a session designed to revitalize the 
supervisor's role in management, to analyze 


What's New in 


current responsibilities, and to seek op- 
portunities for increasing leadership ability, 
T. C. Widder, assistant to the president, 
Deltox Rug Company, Oshkosh, spoke on 
the supervisor's role in management. Frank 
H. Reighard, industrial management insti- 
tute, University of Wisconsin, talked about 
knowing people better. Dealing with people 
as individuals was discussed by James J. 
Lichty, industrial management institute, 
University of Wisconsin. Other topics 
included, job instruction; improving em- 
ployee attitudes; principles of effective 
control; and self-analysis and self-improve- 
ment. 


Publications 





An Itiustratep Report ON CAREER 
Opportunities with Atlas Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, has just been pub- 
lished. This booklet is designed for use in 
the company’s recruitment of technically- 
trained personnel. It reviews career possi- 
bilities in such fields as basic and applied 
research, engineering, production, sales and 
various administrative and staff functions. 
Also included are actual job hissories of 
various men and women on the Atlas staff. 
The publication opens with a statement by 
Atlas president Ralph K. Gottschall in 
which he notes that an employment deci- 
sion ‘is one of the most important questions 
a person is faced with in a lifetime. It is our 
hope that this publication will help you 
decide how your own ambitions, your 
talents and your interests can find fulfillment 
at Atlas.”’ 





A Unique Way To Recruit PersoNNEL 
was undertaken by American Machine and 
Foundry Company. They published a special 
16-page illustrated magazine supplement 
entirely about AMF in the Sunday, No- 
vember 4, edition of the New York Times. 
The back page of the magazine supplement 
was devoted entirely to the company’s 


personnel activities. One article discussed 
some of AMF’s personnel philosophy, 
stressing the idea that human relations 
values come first. Another article reviewed 
the company’s tuition program, and a third 
pointed out the various attractive living 
areas throughout the country where the 
company is recruiting personnel. A two- 
column ad running the length of the page 
featured the various job categories for 
which the company is recruiting personnel, 
and included a clip-out coupon that prospec- 
tive employees could mail to the company. 
The American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany is located in New York. 





PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR PERSON- 
NEL Work is a new pamphlet published by 
the Society for Personnel Administration. Ac- 
ademic in tone, and illustrated with charts 
and tables, the publication presents useful 
information in a concise form. It was pre- 
pared by a committee on professional 
standards of the Society. In the section on 
emerging professionalization the authors 
list statements indicating the current status 
of personnel work. For instance, they find 
that personnel workers have a responsibility 
to society. Considerable research is con- 
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ducted. A growing body of personnel work 
is recorded. There is a growing awareness of 
ethical considerations associated with spe- 
cialized knowledges and skill in personnel 
work. Personnel workers need certain dis- 
tinct characteristics. Specialized training is 
available. Societies have been organized by 
personnel workers to provide for self- 
growth and the improvement of personnel 
practices. The conclusion is, however, that 
self-imposition of standards of admission 
and performance, and legal recognition of 
personnel are both necessary, and that the 
element most needed for the improvement of 
the quality of personnel work is profes- 
sional competence. The report is particu- 
larly concerned with educational standards 
for personnel work and, as a corollary, with 
the most advantageous preparation for 
personnel work that students may seek. 
Interest in people is far from enough. 

A Guide to College Recruitment is the title 
of another new pamphlet published by the 
society. The four chapters deal with plan- 
ning the recruitment program; assembling 
the necessary data; recruiting at the school; 
and reporting and evaluation of results. 
According to the introduction, colleges and 
universities provide the source of personnel 


for professional, scientific and technical 
fields of employment. It is essential, there- 
fore, that an aggressive and continuing 
program to attract, employ and retain 
college graduates be pursued by all organi- 
zations, both public and private. Many 
graduates would find employment with a 
particular organization most desirable if 
adequate facts were made known to them. 
Although the personnel office must assume 
the major responsibility for planning, 
developing and administering college re- 
cruitment, the entire organization is respon- 
sible for coordinating, supporting and 
assisting in the college recruitment pro- 
gram. A successful program demands active 
support from top management. Personnel 
requirements must be known; recruitment 
funds must be provided; scientists, engi- 
neers or other professional personnel must be 
made available to participate in the activ- 
ity. Recruiting drives must be reinforced by 
policies designed to retain, develop and 
make employment attractive to new re- 
cruits. The pamphlets are available at fifty 
cents each from the Society for Personnel 
Administration, 5506 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Four “Imps” tHat Cause Acci- 
pENTs are delightfully illustrated in a 
cartoon which appeared in the October Ore, 
Tron and Men. A full page was devoted to the 
eye-catching slogan, ‘‘knowing’s not 
enough.’ A grim-faced character is shown 
sliding the railing, the victim of IMPa- 
tience. A more detailed explanation re- 
minds readers that impatience is an attitude 
of haste or lack of caution. He didn’t go by 
the book because it might have caused a 
slight delay. Orderliness and planning 
eliminate the need for haste. The other 
‘‘Imps:'” IMProvising—he didn’t use the 
right tool or method at the time and place. 


Make proper preparations, don’t improvise. 
IMPulsiveness— the injured person acted on 
the spur of the moment without considering 
the possible consequences. It is action with- 
out thought. Look before you leap. IMP- 
unity—a good many times, a worker does 
not follow safety rules or safe work pro- 
cedure. He does this again and again and 
finally his actions produce an injury. Don’t 
develop the attitude of ‘‘it can’t happen to 
me."’ It can happen. 

The cartoon was taken from a safety 
film, ‘‘Knowing’s Not Enough," produced 
by the United States Steel Corporation in 
Eastman color. It was shown to all em- 
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ployees. The idea of picking up material 
from the film to use in the magazine makes 
both media doubly effective. Ore, Iron and 
Men is edited by Bob Burke for the Oliver 
Iron Mining Division, United States Steel 
Corporation, from Duluth. 





Ir Your EmMpLoyegs CAN BE PERSUADED 
To Put on a Butiricst you have material 
for an unusual and colorful feature article. 
Pfizer employees in Mexico City were just 
that obliging. Staged entirely by Pfizer 
personnel in honor of Meredith C. Hough, 
Manager for Mexico and Central America, 
and for the enjoyment of fellow employees, 
the novillada (an amateur bullfight as it is 
classed in the sport) featured a breath-tak- 
ing round of five bullfights as the main 
sequence of events. Adding to the excite- 
ment, there were lively encounters for the 
lady bullfighters, who trained after work 
for the show. Colorful costumes and gay 
music sparked the general atmosphere of the 
fiesta, which was opened with the desfile de 
reinas—ten girls from the offices dressed in 
beautiful Spanish and Mexican dresses who 
were paraded around the ring in open cars 
before the fights began. In keeping with the 
fun of the occasion, another group of 
matadores switched to dancing and per- 
formed a lighthearted cha-cha-cha with their 
ladies in the arena. All of this provided a 
unique opportunity to picture employees in 
action. The fortunate editor of the Pfizer 
Scene is Henry J. Blossy. 





A Picrurg Story Cayep ‘‘Noon Tims” 
shows employees on their lunch hour, doing 
everything but eat. The Ten J News of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City came 
up with this bright idea, and made a very 
pleasant feature out of it. Women are 
pictured shopping—of course. One man is 
shown resting outside in the sun, watching 
the traffic. Some of the men play cards, 
others talk or read, and one takes a catnap. 
A few of the fellows are even pictured stand- 


ing on the corner watching the girls go by. 
Don Alexander is the editor. 





Our Work GUARANTEES OUR WaAGzs, 
according to a story in the Hammermill Bond 
for October. Four posters illustrate the 
piece. The posters are to be used throughout 
the mill, and comprise the first of 12 
chapters in a new series of manufacturing 
department posters being introduced as a 
daily reminder that our work guarantees our 
wages. The article goes on to say that “‘the 
poster program is designed to bring home to 
each of us that we have a serious role to 
play in the successful operation of the 
Mill.’ Each chapter in the series has a 
special theme, the first being ‘customers 
make jobs.’’ Each of the four posters—all 
dealing with customers—remains on display 
for a week, so that there will be a new 
chapter each month. Subsequent chapters 
cover such subjects as costs, quality, service, 
waste, sales, competition, equipment and 
skill, safety, ideas, cooperation an: produc- 
tivity. A vital part of this new program is 
the distribution to all supervisors of 
Advance Supervisor's Bulletins, explaining in 
advance the purpose of each chapter theme. 
“It is the hope of the manufacturing de- 
partment that this program will help give 
Hammermill a competitive edge in the 
coming year by keeping us all aware of the 
truth that our work guarantees our wages,’ 
the article concludes. John H. Arnold is the 
editor of the Hammermill Bond, published in 
Erie, Pa. 





A News Dicest is printed in the middle 
of each issue of the Colonial Ways, published 
by Colonial Stores Incorporated. The editor 
is C. B. Amann, Jr. The section covers two 
pages, and is printed to look like typing, 
with highlights underlined. The news 
digest is described as a monthly report on 
things that affect you, your job, your 
company, and the important food industry. 
Sample items: ‘Consumer reception to eggs 
packaged in transparent plastic cartons was 
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reported excellent in six Maine cities where 
a test was made.”’ ‘‘Rising supply costs will 
bring new pressures on chain profit struc- 
tures in the near future."’ ‘‘Despite construc- 
tion problems and slowdowns in some areas, 
38 new stores have been opened since Jan- 
uary. Indications are that objective of 50 
new stores for the year may not be reached. 
We will come close, probably about 45 
stores."’ The terse style, and the brevity of 
the items, give a hot-off-the-wire flavor to 
the section that makes it readable and 
interesting. 





Sptit PERsONALITY? queries an editorial 
in the Sohio Sales Spotlight for November. 
Illustrated with attractive drawings, the 
piece points out that some people talk about 
‘‘a worker’. . .’"consumer’’. . .“‘an owner”’ 
as if they were three different people. As a 
matter of fact, there’s no such division in 
America. Almost every one of us is a 
worker, a consumer, and an owner all 
within a 24-hour day. It’s like a sort of 
split personality we assume at times during 
each day. At Sohio, the editor explains, the 
worker-owner-consumer personality has a 
particularly vital significance. Eighty-six 
per cent of all eligible Sohioans own stock 
in the company. Together, he says, we are 
its largest stockholder. As owners, we have 
a special reason for wanting to see it grow 
and prosper. As workers we are the only 
ones who can do something about that. For, 
as we take pride in our company, as we 
work for its continued progress, we aid our 
own material prosperity—help ourselves to 
get the most out of life. 





Guiamour Marks THE First Har or 
THE Ocroser Issuz or THE Notecaster, com- 
pany publication of Hardware Mutuals. 
Rivalling spreads in picture or movie maga- 
zines, a lavishly illustrated piece on the life 
of a bachelor catches and holds the atten- 
tion of the reader. The San Francisco back- 
ground helps, of course. There are pictures 
of the bachelor and his various dates play- 


ing on the beaches, dining on Top of the 
Mark, riding the cable cars. The bachelor 
happens to be Pacific office service manager 
for the company. The story carries a strong 
implication that working for Hardware 
Mutuals (an insurance company with offices 
coast to coast) makes it possible for a fel- 
low to live in San Francisco, have a charm- 
ing garden apartment, go to the theater and 
opera often, spend weekends at nearby re- 
sorts, and date lots of pretty girls. This is a 
very convincing piece of work. 

The magazine uses a question box, with 
pictures of those answering the questions, 
on the back cover. Question for October: 
In your company career, what kind of work 
did you find most interesting? This is a 
subtly positive question that should make 
employees think happily of their jobs. 

Another page in the magazine is titled 
Newsreel. It uses an arresting two-color 
layout. Short items like the following are 
used: “‘Hold the phone! Your suggestions 
are getting better all the time! As a conse- 
quence there are more in the hopper and 
there are more research projects going on. 
Where necessary, suggestions are tested in 
actual practice to determine their value 

.. we're mentioning this in case you're 
one of those who sent in an idea some time 
ago and who may be wondering why it 
takes so long to go through.’’ Publication 
editors are Bob Williams and Tom Woit. 





There are many rating and training programs 
now offered to management for the development 
of executives and top men, but it is doubtful 
if any of these programs can be as effective as the 
executive's recognition of his own deficiencies and 


his sincere desire to know and understand himself. 


Elizabeth and Francis Jennings 
in Human Relations for Management 
(Harper) 








HELP WANTED 


Inpustaiat Revations Assistant: Excellent opportunity to 
join a progressive Industrial Relations Staff in an expanding 
multi-plant firm. College graduate with degree in Industrial 
Relations or a related field. 1 to 3 years experience, preferably 
in salary administration and/or pensions and group insur- 
ance. Please send resume to Industrial Relations Dept., 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., 62 Whittemore Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Wace anv Satary Apministrator: Immediate opening 
exists for a man between the ages of 25 and 35 years, with 
experience or training in job evaluation, job description 
writing, and general wage and salary administration. 
Salary open. Eastern Virginia organization. Please send com- 
plete resume in initial letter to Box 481. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Enorvesrino Pgrsonnet AND Lanor Retations: Mechanical 
Engineer, age 33, married, with BS and MS in Mechanical 
Engineering, is familiar with labor law, has six years varied 
experience in engineering department of large West Coast 
airframe manufacturer, desires position in Labor Relations, 
Wage and Salary Administration, or Personnel Management 
which will utilize combined background of engineering ex- 
perience AND 3 years in management, negotiations, and 
contract administration for large technical employees asso- 
ciation. Active in technical and professional societies. In- 
terested in motivation and utilization of technical employees. 
Position must be with a progressive management. Present 


salary $8,100. Reply Box 470. 


Inpustriat Revations: Young man 25, single, veteran, secks 
an opportunity in Industrial Relations. Have light experience 
in the construction fieid. Education includes an M.B.A. 


from Graduate School of Business, New York University in 
January 1957. Degree was obtained through night school. 
Looking for the position that will give experience and the 
possibility of advancement. Travel or relocation no barrier. 
Reply Box 478. 


InpustriaL Revations ApMinisrraTor: Nearing completion 
of year’s contract assuming full responsibilities of disabled 
Industrial Relations Director in multi-plant company. Now 
seck permanent assignment at comparable level. Direct con- 
tact with present employer invited. Total of 17 years’ broad 
experience in all industrial relations and personnel functions. 
Professionally trained. Will relocate. Reply Box 479. 


Community Retations—Emptorge Services: Degree plus 20 
years experience in public relations, employee services, com- 
munity services and relations, communications and publica- 
tions. Age 43. Desire change to job with a future and prefer- 
ably connection with expanding industry in western U. S. 
Present salary $5200. plus bonus as Advertising manager for 
small daily newspaper. Resume upon request. Reply Box 480. 


MANAGEMENT Tratninc & Devetopment: Ph.D. Industr. 
Psych. 32.S.F. 3 years in the field at Industrial Relations 
of University of Chicago. Reply Box 482. 


Youno MAN, age 27, married, one child. 5 years experience 
in personnel and recreation administration desires this type 
position. Excellent references. Present salary $5440. Experi- 
ence includes work as supervisor in employment inter- 
viewing, house organ editor, community recreation director, 
assistant chief industrial recreation, and public relations. 
Further details by writing Donald R. Wedge, P. O. Box 66, 
Fairborn, Ohio or call Dayton, Ohio, KEnmore 7111, Ext. 


$9115. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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A DECISIONG HEI es acess 
because we know where and how vo find yours 
We even organize field recruiting 
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We are confident we can help you, too! 


WRITE » WIRE . PHONE 
Oliver P. Bardes, President 
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Management Consultants 
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